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The Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer’s “golden wedding,” 
following closely as it does on the celebration of his 
fiftieth year in the ministry, has excited a fresh in- 
terest in this sweet singer of Israel, and in all that 
concerns his saintly life. 
week “ A Reverie” of his, which will bring before 
them the lesson of lessons out of his review, at this 
season of retrospect, of a life with a holy aim and a 
sanctified purpose. 


Wise methods of dealing with the young, in addi- 
tion to the direct work of their instruction in the 
Sunday-school, are always a subject of interest to our 
readers. The Rev. F. E. Clark, of Portland, Maine, 
has already told in our columns of his plan of a 
Young People’s Society ; and now he has something 
to say about an egency which requires as much judg- 
ment, and as much grace, for its management, as 
almost any depariment of Christian service —the 
Sunday-school prayer-meeting. He is sure of observ- 
ant readers, on such a theme. 


It was Richard Steele, instead of Joseph Addison, 
who, in The Spectator, referred to the bigotry of the 
English young men of fashion in his day. He 
wanted it understood, that no man “is really and 
truly a free-thinker in any tolerable sense, merely 
by virtue of his being an atheist, or an infidel of any 
other distinction.” Steele thought it might well be 
doubted whether there was ever a more “ slavish and 


Our readers enjoy this 





bigotted ” set of men than those who then claimed 
to be the free-thinkers of England. And the bigotry 
of unbelief, which was so offensive a hundred and 
seventy years ago, is still as apparent on every side 
as it has been in all the days between then and now. 


There are some good teachings in all the false 
religions. Indeed, the worst religion is a decided 
improvement on no religion. We may say of the 
best teachers of these good things in any false religion, 
as Jesus said of the Pharisees of his day: “ All there- 
fore, whatsoever they bid you [of good], these do and 
observe : but do not ye after their works ; for they say 
and do not.” For example, the Koran says: “A 
ruler who appoints any man to an office, when there 
is in his dominions another man better qualified for 
it, sins against God and against the state.” That is 
sound civil-service doctrine. It isa pity that in a 
Christian country we do not have as high a standard 
in theory as the Muhammedans do. As to practice 
there is too little difference between the governments 
of the one faith and the other. 


In the line of the duty and the pleasure of recog- 
nizing nobleness, Thackeray says pleasantly : “ Learn 
to admire rightly ; the great pleasure of life is that. 
Note what the great men admired; they admired 
great things: narrow spirits admire basely, and wor- 
ship meanly.” What we see to admire, in the world 
of nature, of life, or of letters, is a truer test of our 
nobleness than what we see to censure. As Arch- 
bishop Tillotson expresses it: “To praise anything 
well is an argument of much more wit than to abuse;” 
and he suggests, further, that the true pleasure in 
admiration—aund there is a pleasure in it—is in the 
fact that “we discover a great deal in an object, 
which we understand to be excellent; and yet we see 
(we know not how much) more beyond that, which 
our understandings cannot fully reach and compre- 
hend.’’ This sense of something beyond all that we 
see of the noble and the beautiful, is the truest charm 
of admiration. It kindles our enthusiasm, to believe 
that we see more in a character than others see there ; 
and that there is even more there than we can see. 
Because we are brought to feel that we cannot under- 
stand a character, with its strange contradictions of 
evident good and of seeming error, it does not follow 
that we cannot admire that character. Admiration 
of soul, like faith, lives not by sight. It finds its life 
in reaching out into the undiscovered even into the 
infinite. 


If we give Christ any place at all, it must be the 
place of the only Saviour. Unless we submit our- 
selves to him wholly, we do not submit ourselves to 
him in any degree. He will not divide his honors, 
nor his work, with another. Nor can we make use 
of him, as one among many helpers. Yet this truth 
is not always recognized, eves among those who call 
themselves Christians. A young Chinaman on the 
Pacific coast, was brought to a hearty personal trust 
in Jesus Christ as his Saviour. Going back to his 
own land, he told his countrymen the story of the in- 
carnation, of the crucifixion, and of the resurrection. 
That story touched many hearts, and those who heard 
it said: “Truly he was asonofGod. Let us count him 
among the holy ones. Let us put an image of him in 
our temples; and let us pray tohim.” Then the young 





Christian answered : “If you would have this Jesus 
as a Saviour, you must give up every other helper, 
aud trust to him only. Jesus said, ‘No man can 
serve two masters. He who forsaketh not all else 
cannot be my disciple.” At that the Christian’s 
hearers went away sorrowful; for they had great 
possessions in the line of supposed spiritual helpers. 
They could not give them all up for Jesus. And in 
this tho’e Chinese were much like many Americans 
and Englishmen. They would like the help of Jesus; 
but to give up everything else for him is more than 
they are ready for. But, until they are ready for 
that, they cannot take the first step toward Christian 
discipleship. And then, again, there are the limit- 
less patronizers of all religions and all divinities, who 
are ready to give Jesus Christ a place in their poetry, 
or their art galleries, or their historical collections, 
alongside of Brahma and Buddha and Confucius and 
Zoroaster ; not because they want the help of any of 
these “divine teachers,” but because they are disposed 
to condescendingly give them all a qualified commen- 
dation. These persons lack everything that is distinc- 
tive in the Christian, together with all that is most 
praiseworthy in the average heathen. There is no 
gain to the One Religion in giving it either the first 
place or the last among the religions. . 
“ He loves not Obrist at all 
Who loves him not o’er all.” 





THAT GIRARD COLLEGE BARB-FENCE 
AGAIN. 


No subject can be said to be exhausted, or devoid 
of present interest, while it is still the theme of wide- 
spread popular comment. Hence it is safe to infer, 
from the continued prominence in the religious and 
secular press of the subject of the anti-clerical clause in 
the Girard College foundation, that the principles 
involved in that restriction and in the results of its 
observance are deemed important beyond the particu- 
lar case of their illustration. Moreover, the evident 
unfamiliarity of the general public with the histori- 
cal features of this case by itself, justifies us in the 
belief that a fuller statement of the case and its 
involvings will have an interest to many of our 
readers. 

On the occasion of President Allen’s funeral, we 
pointed to the exclusion of ministers from his death- 
chamber, and from participation in his funeral ser- 
vices in the college chapel, as a pitiable illustration 
of the narrow bigotry of the college founder; and 
we pointed further to the Chitistian work done by 
President Allen in that college, and to the Christian 
atmosphere which prevails within those walls, as a 
gratifying illustration of the futility of all attempts 
to shut out Christianity from an American institu- 
tion of learning by high walls and iron-sheathed 
gates. This suggestion of ours has given rise to 
more or less extended comment by a large share of 
the principal religious papers in the United States, 
and by many of the secular papers. The comments 
may be divided into four classes; three of which 
show a lack of acquaintance with the historic facta 
in the case. 

In the first place, there are those who say that such 
a restriction is not only un-Chrirtian but illegal, and 
ought to be swept away by the courtg, They are 
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probably unaware of the fact that an attempt was 
made to break the will on this very ground ; and 
that, in spite of Daniel Webster's great argument on 
this score, the Supreme Court of the United States 
sustained the college founding with this anti-clerical 
restriction. In the second place, there are those who 
complain that Christianity is being taught in that 
college contrary to the spirit of the will of its founder. 
They evidently do not know that the Supreme Court 
decided that Christianity might properly be taught 
there. In the third place, there are those who beg 
that this subject be not agitated in public, lest an 
attempt be made to stop the teaching of Christianity 
in that college, on the ground that its founder did not 
wish it taught there. They evidently do not under- 
stand that the highest legal tribunal in our land 
expressed its opinion in favor of Christian teaching 
in that college, whether it was what the founder of 
the college wanted, or not. The fourth clags—a very 
small one—recognizes the state of things as it is, and 
agrees with us that the narrow bigotry of the college 
founder reflects discredit on his memory, while the 
results of his bequest give cause for gratitude to God 
in the overruling for good of an ill-designed endeavor. 

Stephen Girard, a French citizen of Philadelphia, 
died a little more than fifty years ago, leaving in 
trust to the city of his residence a sum of two mil- 
lions of dollars or more for the founding of a college 
for orphans. Among the specific requirements and 
restrictions of this bequest was a clause forbidding 
the admission within the buildings or grounds of the 
college of any “ ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister 
of any sect whatsoever,” as an instructor, or an 
official, or even as a visitor. His reason given for 
this was, his “ desire to keep the tender minds of the 
orphans . . . free from the excitement which clash- 
ing doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to 
produce ;” and his further intimation seemed a plain 
one, that he preferred to have the pupils graduate 
from the college without any “ religious tenets” 
whatsoever. The outside walls of the college grounds 
were to be “at least fourteen inches thick, and ten 
feet high, capped with marble and guarded with 
irons on the top, so as to prevent persons [ecclesiastics, 
missionaries, ministers of any sect, or anybody else] 
from getting over ;” while there were to be double 
gates at the entrances, the iriner ones of iron, and the 
outer ones iron-sheathed. 

In view of the extraordinary nature of these pro- 
visions, and on other grounds, an attempt was made 
by the heirs of Mr. Girard to break the will; and 
finally, in 1844, the case was fully argued before the 
full bench of the Supreme Court at Washington, by 
Daniel Webster and General Jones for the heirs, and 
by Horace Binney and John Sergeant for the City of 
Philadelphia. And the case thus made up practi- 
cally settled for generations the several questions 
which are newly involved in the current discussion 
of this restrictive clause of the will, in its relations 
to individual rights of property and to religious free- 
dom in the United States. 

Mr. Webster took the ground, and urged the claim 
with great force, “that a school for the instruction 
of the young, which sedulously and reproachfully 
excludes Christian knowledge, is no charity, either 
on principle or authority, and is not therefore enti- 
tled to the character of a charity in a court of equity.” 
He claimed further that the evident purpose of Mr. 
Girard was to shut out all religion from his college, 
and to send out its graduates uninstructed even in the 
nature of an oath and its penalties, unfitted for the 
obligations of citizenship, and ignorant on the one 
theme which is of more importance to them than all 
else they could consider. Of the anti-clerical clause 
of the will Mr. Webster said: “I feel bound to say, 
the occasion demands that I should say, that this is 
the most opprobrious, the most insulting and unmer- 
ited stigma that ever was cast, or attempted to be 

cast, upon the preachers of Christianity, from north 
to south, from east to west, through the length and 
breadth of the land, in the history of the country.” 
The attempt to separate morals from religion, he 


stigmatized as no reasonable endeavor, but as “ mere, 
sheer, low, ribald, vulgar deism and infidelity.” 
Because of the pernicious influence of such a col- 
lege as the one proposed, and because of its hostility 
to the common law of Christendom and the set- 
tled policy of Pennsylvania, Mr. Webster asked that 
the will be set aside as null and void. 

In response to this claim of Mr. Webster, what had 

the defenders of the will to say? Did they insist that 
Mr. Girard could do as he chose with his own money, 
and that if he preferred to shut out all religious 
teaching from his college he was free todo so? By 
no means. Mr. Binney, as one of the counsel for the 
City of Philadelphia, admitted frankly that if Mr. 
Webster had rightly represented Mr. Girard’s purpose, 
that purpose ought not to stand. “The design, if 
fairly imputed,” he said, “ would deserve all that can 
be said against it. It would be difficult to find an 
advocate for it, here or anywhere.” Mr. Binney 
agreed with Mr. Webster that the purest principles 
of morality are not to be separated from “ the sure and 
Only sure basis of Christianity,’ but of Mr. Girard’s 
action in that direction he said: “ He has not said 
a word in opposition to the universal scheme of all 
Christian countries and seminaries, of uniting ethics 
with Christian theology, since nothing is to be made 
of morality without their union.” Indeed, Mr. Binney 
would claim that Mr. Girard “ supposes that the great 
truths of Christianity in which all Christian denomi- 
nations concur, will be taught in the college; [for] 
from these he expects them to obtain the purest system 
of morality.” 
As to the barb-fence clause shutting out ministers 
from the grounds and buildings, Mr. Binney could not 
say more, than that, however illiberal or unwise it 
was, it ought not to destroy the will, inasmuch as it did 
not shut out the religious teachings which ministers 
were supposed to represent. Mr. Girard “ may have 
been unwise in thinking that the excitement of reli- 
gious controversy was bad for the pupils; or that the 
indiscriminate admission of ministers would lead to 
it ; or that their indiscriminate exclusion would pre- 
vent it. We have nothing to do with the truth of 
such opinions.” “ He may have been wrong—he may 
not have chosen the least of two evils in the admin- 
istration of his school.” But “the judges will not 
entertain the inquiry,” said Mr. Binney, “ whether 
Mr. Girard’s directions are expedient, or respect- 
ful to the clergy, or likely to make his school as 
profitable as other directions might have made it.” 
If Christianity was not excluded by this provision, 
Mr. Binney claimed that the harshness of the pro- 
vision ought not to destroy the will itself. “The 
notion, however, that the Christian religion cannot 
be taught by a layman,” he added, “is pure extrava- 
gance. It is taught by laymen in the most efficient 
of our schools for Christian instruction—our universal 
Sunday-schools, the greatest and best of modern 
institutions.” 

It was on this presentation of the case that the 
Supreme Court was called on for its decision. There 
was no claim that a man could use his money for an 
infidel school or college as a charity under the law, 
if he were so inclined. The only question was, 
whether Christianity was necessarily excluded from 
this college by the illiberal exclusion of all ministers 
from its buildings and grounds, and because of a 
seeming desire of its founder that the teachings 
which he supposed ministers to represent, should also 
be excluded from the institution. 

Mr. Justice Story delivered the opinion of the 
Supreme Court ; in which opinion the seven justices 
of the bench were unanimous. He declared that 
“such a case,” as an effort to legally establish a 
school or college for the propagation of infidelity, “is 
not to be presumed to exist in a Christian country, 
and therefore it must be made out by clear and 
indisputable proof.” In other words, even if we 

think that that was what Stephen Girard had in his 
mind, he is not to be adjudged guilty beyond the 
letter and evident intent of his words. “The testator 





does not say that Christianity shall not be taught in 





the college, but only that no ecclesiastic of any sect 
shall hold or exercise any station or duty in the col- 
lege.” “But the objection itself,’ continued Mr. 
Justice Story, “assumes the proposition that Chris- 
tianity is not to be taught, because ecclesiastics are 
not to be instructors or officers. But this is by no 
means @ necessary or legitimate inference from the 
premises. Why may not laymen instruct in the 
general principles of Christianity, as well as eccle- 
siastics? There is no restriction as to the religious 
opinions of the instructors and officers. They may 
be, and doubtless, under the auspices of the City 
Government, they will always be men, not only dis- 
tinguished for learning and talent, but for piety, and 
elevated virtue, and holy lives and character. And 
we cannot overlook the blessing which such men by 
their conduct, as well as their instructions, may, nay 
must, impart to their youthful pupils. Why may not 
the Bible, and especially the New Testament, without 
note or comment, be read and taught as a divine 
revelation, in the college—its general precepts ex- 
pounded, its evidences explained, and its glorious 
principles of morality inculcated? What is there to 
prevent a work, not sectarian, upon the general evi- 
dences of Christianity, from being read and taught 
in the college by lay teachers. Certainly there is 
nothing in the will that proscribes such studies. . . . 
Where can the purest principles of morality be 
learned so clearly or so perfectly as from the New 
Testament ? Where are benevolence, the love of 
truth, sobriety, and industry so powerfully and irre- 
sistibly inculcated as in the sacred volume?” 

As to the covert purposes of Mr. Girard in his 
ostracism of the clergy, the Supreme Court declared 
itself “not at liberty to travel out of the record, in 
order to ascertain what were the private religious 
opinions of the testator, of which indeed we can 
know nothing, nor to consider whether the scheme of 
education, by him prescribed, is such as we should 
ourselves approve, or is best adapted to accomplish 
the great aims and ends of education ;” provided, 
only, that the bequest does not insist on the shutting out 
of religious teaching in shutting out all clergymen 
from the college. “It hashitherto been thought suffi- 
cient,” concluded Mr. Justice Story, in commenting on 
the rights of a testator in the establishment of a charity 
school with his property,—‘ it has hitherto been 
thought sufficient, if he does not require anything to be 
taught, inconsistent with Christianity.”” Hence, in 
the light of the letter of Stephen Girard’s will, and of 
the possibilities of religious instruction under it, the 
Supreme Court decided “that there is nothing in the 
devise establishing the college, or in the regulations 
and restrictions contained therein, which are incon- 
sistent with the Christian religion, or are opposed 
to any known policy of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania.” And this is the legal decision under which 
Christianity has been and is being taught in 
Girard College; and in the fact of which we have 
rejoiced. 

And now let there be noted, what this decision did 
settle, and what it did not settle. The Supreme 
Court did not affirm, nor did the legal defenders of 
Girard’s will claim, that the proscription of clergy- 
men was fitting, seemly, or decent; or that Girard 
was not moved to it by a narrow bigotry, and by a 
desire to keep out from the college the teachings 
which clergymen were supposed to represent. The 
only claim was that an evil intent was not proven, 
to an extent to destroy the will. It is there- 
fore left to every reader of the will to judge for 
himself whether Daniel Webater’s characterization of 
it is nota justone. Indeed, it is noteworthy that The 
Index, which is the representative paper of the Free 
Religionists, in taking a part in the current discus- 
sion, says with more of fairness than some other 
defenders of Girard: “It may be admitted that this 
last clause [this barb-fence clause] was a needless 
restriction, and showed the illiberality of a professing 
liberal ; that it was one of Mr. Girard’s eccentricities, 
by which he intended to cast reproach on a large 
class of persons in whose work he had little confi- 
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dence; and that there was even, as has been sug- 
gested, a spice of personal spite in it, having origin 
in some unhappy circumstance connected with his 
own experience. In our own view the fine moral 
and benevolent purpose of the will is marred by this 
clause.” It is useless for any admirer of Girard to 
claim that it is unfair toward Girard’s memory to 
take this reasonable view of his spiteful fling at the 
clergy. A sufficient reason for keeping prominent 
this stain on Girard’s memory is as a warning to 
others who might be similarly inclined to evil. 

But the Supreme Court did sustain the will, with 
this spiteful proscriptive barb-fence clause included. 
Hence it is useless to talk of uprooting the college 
foundation by legal measures,,on the score of this 
proscription. That clause must stand, to the perma- 
nent reproach of the illiberal and bigoted founder 
of that college. 

And the Supreme Court did sanction the open 
and specific teaching of Christianity in Girard Col- 
lege, in spite of any inferred, but not legally proven, 
dislike of the college founder to such teaching. It 
did authorize the employment of Christian laymen to 
bring the Bible “as a Divine revelation,” and to 
teach from it its “general principles,” sustained by 
proofs of its Divine authorization. Hence it is folly 
for any opponents of such teaching to claim—as is 
claimed by The Index in word, and by The Investi- 
gator in substance,—that the teaching of Christianity 
in that college is “ perfidy, fraud, theft.” It is well 
to have it clearly understood that in this country 
children and youth cannot be shut out from the possi- 
bility of religious teaching through any man’s 
bigoted hostility to religion; and that the proven 
purpose of any testator to so direct his property in- 
evitably vitiates his will. “ Religious freedom” does 
not give the right to enforce, under cover of law, the 
peculiar tenets of the “ Free Religion ” sect. 

Moreover, the Supreme Court decision ought to 
give new confidence to any weak-kneed Christian lay- 
man—if such a one there be—who has thus far been 
encouraged to proclaim God’s truth to those needy 
orphans in Girard College only in the halting belief 
that Stephen Girard had no objection to such teaching. 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin seems to suppose 
the existence of persons of this sort, if we are to 
judge from its protest against any reflection on 
Mr. Girard’s memory on account of his spiteful 
barb-fence exclusion of ministers from his college, 
because “the only result of such a demonstration 
would be to discourage all such education on the part 
of any layman whose sense of honor is keen enough 
to forbid his intrusion upon such a field for the pur- 
pose of doing that which the owner of it had for- 
bidden.” When a Christian layman stands before 
those boys in Girard College, his prime duty is not 
to the memory of Stephen Girard, but to the Master 
in whose name he comes, and to the souls of those 
to whom his Master has sent him. If he thinks that 
Stephen Girard would stop his mouth if he could, he 
ought to be grateful that Stephen Girard has not 
the power to do that. The highest law of the land 
gives him the privilege of proclaiming Christ and 
his salvation in Girard College; the commission of 
Christ himself makes it his duty to do this. With 
God directing him, and the United States backing 
him, what has he to fear, or to shrink from? And 
as we said to begin with, such a man can repeat to 
Stephen Girard the words of Joseph to his brethren 
in view of the Divine over-ruling of an evil inten- 
tion: “ Ye thought evil ; but God meant it unto good, 
to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Commonly, when we hear of a prosperous Sunday- 
school, we are glad to know that its numbers are on the 
increase, and we are inclined to hope for its permanence 
and enlargement. But here comes the story of a Sunday- 
school which excites very different feelings. We are 
sorry to know that this school is so large, and we hope 
that it will gradually ran itself out. Our best wish for 
it is, that its scholars will graduate from it, and never 
come back; and that there will be no more material of 





the sort to fill their places. The school is in the Ken- 
tucky state-prison. One of its scholars writes : 

As some twenty copies of your invaluable paper are read by 
the inmates of the prison Sunday-school, I thought that per- 
haps a word from our school might be of interest to some of 
your many readers. Some fifteen months since our worthy 
chaplain, assisted by the prison physician and a number of 
noble-hearted Christian ladies, began the work of organizing a 
Sunday-school, and to-day we have a splendid school, number- 
ing some two hundred, It is entirely free with the prisoners 
to attend or not, as they will. It is not uncommon te see the 
once hardened criminal weeping over his sins and follies ; while 
there are those who rejoice that even they have found forgive- 
ness through the blood of Christ. If you know of any men 
whose conversion was effected while in prison, and who made 
good and useful men, please give their names in your paper. 

As to the names of those who have found forgiveness, 
and whose hearts have been renewed, while they were in 
prison as criminals, it is not necessary to single out a few 
for the encouragement of a doubting soul. There is no 
lack of illustrations in that line. But a sinner’s hope 
must rest on God’s grace as it is declared in his word to 
be, rather than on any outside evidence of the truth of 
that word. Any sinner who will—whether in prison or 
out of it—can take to himself the encouragement of Paul : 
“ Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; of 
whom I am chief.” 


There is no question of greater practical importance to 
each individual soul than “ What am I living for?” 
And certainly no question can take precedence of this, 
as preparing the way for the settlement of all other prac- 
tical questions in one’s daily living. Whatever tends to 
the settlement of this question for one troubled soul, is 
likely to have its bearings on the troubles of many 
another soul. Hence it is that we give prominence to 
the letter of a young lady, who writes as follows: 

I seein your columns an editorial on Recognizing Noble- 
ness, and it encourages me to ask you these odd and (in the 
opinion of those with whom I have talked) foolish questions: 
1. What should be a young lady’s aim in life? Isit, or should 
it be, to get married? 2. If it be to get married, should she not 
form an ideal of the kind of man she would like for a husband ? 
3. If she cannot obtain her ideal, will she not be happier to 
remain as she is, rather than marry below this standard? Ido 
not like to ask these questions, but I do want an answer on 
which I can rely. They have caused me much thought. 

Because the points involved in these questions are 
causing trouble to many young persons of both sexes, we 
do not count these questions foolish, even if their asking 
may seem odd. ‘‘ What should be a young lady’s aim in 
life?” The answer to that question practically settles 
those which follow it. A young lady’s aim in life should be, 
to be and to do just that which God would have her to be 
and todo; just what God by his providences makes plain 
to her as her individual duty, in every separate crisis 
perioi of her life. What God would have other persone to 
be and to do, is not to settle the question of his purpose 
for her. God has a plan: for every child of his. He 
knows best what each soul should be or do. It is for 
each soul to recognize the unfoldings of God’s plan for 
that soul, and to act unhesitatingly in accordance with 
their requirements for the hour. A young lady ought to 
aim to be married if it is clear that God wants her to be 
married ; to remain single if it is clear that God wants 
her to remain single ; to marry a man who meets her 
ideal it it is clear that God has such a man for her to 
marry; to marry a man who is as far as possible from 
her ideal, if such a man is evidently God’s ideal husband 
for her. An instance is within our knowledge of a young 
lady who declared positively that there were three things 
she never would do in the marrying line: she would 
never marry a clergyman; she would never marry a 
widower ; she would never marry a man who lived in the 
country. But God’s plans for her seemed very different 
from her own. She actually married a clergyman, who 
was a widower, and who lived in the country. Whether 
that young lady was tue “ happier” for this fatling short 
of her aim, is not so important a question as whether she 
did right in it; whether in its doing she conformed to 
God’s plan for her, or turned aside from the path of duty 
in pursuance of some inferior and selfish end. More 
than one instance might be given of a young lady refus- 
ing to marry a man who proffered himself to her, and 
who fully met her highest ideal for a husband ; refusing 
him because plain duty forbade her leaving a helpless 
father or mother committed to her charge. The only 
safe aim in life is to do and to endure at God’s command. 
“ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” is the great prac- 
tical question to every child of God ; a question that is to 
be asked anew every day for the day; and that will be 
answered of God day by day, as surely as it is asked in 
need and in iaith, 








THE MEADOW LARK. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON, 


Hear the meadow lark sing low, 
Sweet and low! 


O’er the field and by the brook, 
Into every shady nook, 

Fast the plaintive echoes float 
From the little quivering throat, 


Till a new and tender grace 
Fills the peaceful lonely place. 


So, my soul, learn thou to sing, 
Daily sing! 


Though unnoticed be thy place, 
Clothed with only simple grace, 
From the meadow land, thy home, 
Let the tuneful echoes come,— 


For if love inspire each note, 
They will widen as they float ; 
Do thou well the singer’s part, 
There will be a listening heart. 





DRIFTWOOD.—A REVERIE. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


I was sitting alone upon 4 rocky cliff that projected 
into the sea. The day was comparatively calm, and the 
wide expanse of the waters but very slightly ruffled. 
Enjoying the solitude, and thrown by the whole scene 
into a quiet reverie, my attention, after a little while, was 
attracted to something floating at a considerable distance, 
and apparently drifting towards me. In my listless 
mood, I watched it with some interest, pleasing myself 
with conjectures as to what it might prove to be. Wasit 
perhaps the lost canoe of some sea-islander, which by 
the winds had been driven long and far? Was it a box 
of valuable merchandise, which, in some midnight 
tempest, the waves had swept from the deck of a deeply 
laden ship? Was it even possibly the body of some 
human being who had lost his hold and been flung from 
the giddy mast, and whose vacant chair still waited for 
him in his distant home? In such conjectures as these 
I leisurely indulged. But by and by the object had come 
so near me that all illusion was dispelled, and I clearly 
saw that it was nothing that ever had been, or ever would 
be, of any value or use, but simply an old bit of drift- 
wood, decayed and covered all over with barnacles through . 
long exposure to the weather. For years, pechaps, it 
had been carried, now this way and now that, according 
to the course of winds and waves and unseen currents 
which were casually encountered. It had no force and 
no direction of its own. It was without the least interest 
in itself. Nevertheless, it started in my mind a train of 
thought which I was willing to pursue. 

How impressive a symbol, I said within myself, is that 
piece of worthless driftwood! How fitly suggestive of 
the condition of too many human beings, as life actually 
shows them! It has no history worth inquiring about. 
It has no power to do anything, or to be anything. There 
it lies, passive, helpless, on the face of the great deep, 
wholly at the mercy of the various and conflicting forces 
that surround it. To-day, pexhaps, it rests becalmed 
and motionless; to-morrow it is swept yonder by the 
tempest, or driven on shore to be buried in shifting sands, 
and forever lost to sight. Nothing could be a better type 
of an utterly useless existence. Oan it then be true that 
many of those among whom I daily live are content to 
furnish in themselves the anti-type? Is it possible that 
many living, thinking,and consciously responsible men and 
women should, from the first, willingly resign themselves to 
be mere driftwood on the greatocean of life? Iwasobliged 
to admit to myself that this seemed to be the undeniable 
truth. The faces of several of the companions of my 
own early years, on whom I had seen life open under the 
most favorable circumstances, but who, with every advan- 
tage at the start, had disappointed the sanguine hopes of 
parents and all who loved them, were at once recalled. 
I remembered that, having attempted nothing with fixed 
purpose, they had accomplished nothing of consequence 
in their lives, and had sunk into obscurity, leaving behind 
them neither name nor memory. These recollections 
saddened me, and all the more because, with them, came 
the strong conviction that many of those just now coming 
forward into the opportunities of life are in great danger 
of making the same disastrous mistake. I was minded, 
therefore, through The Sunday School Times, which 
reaches so many thousands of this class, to say to them a 
few friendly words on this really momentous theme. 

An aimless and fruitless life! How strange the possi- 
bility of such a thing as something chosen or quietly 
accepted! / Perbaps one can hardly conceive it as in apy 
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case deliberately chosen. Such a life, when it occurs, 
may be supposed to result rather from the want of choice, 
than from positively choosing wrong. It comes from 
the tame passivity which surrenders itself to whatever 
casual influences or forces may chance to act upon it. 
But how is such passivity possible? How can any young 
person possessed of common sense, and capable of under- 
standing his own nature, fail to perceive that opening life 
lays on him great responsibilities? Only, it is obvious, by a 
weak and criminal thoughtlessness which blindly rests 
in a vague impression that some mysterious destiny will 
certainly determine everything in relation to the future, 
and that nothing remains but to take as a matter of 
course whatever this unknown force may bring to pass. 
This, however, is but the pagan notion of fate, and not 
the Christian doctrine of a wise and loving Providence 
that is felt in all things. Christianity does indeed assert 
that the providence of the heavenly Father extends even 
to the least things that concern the well-being of each 
individual ; but not in any such way as to relieve any one 
of personal responsibility for his own well-being. If you, 
thoughtful reader of these paragraphs, have not yet be- 
come fully awake to the great truth that, under the whole- 
some laws by which God rules both in the natural and 
moral worlds, you are to determine your own character 
and fortunes, and to fix the value of your future being, 
it is of the utmost consequence that you look it fairly in 
the face at once, That such is the fact you cannot for a 
moment rationally doubt. 

Reflect then, I pray you, very seriously for a few 
moments. You are now in the freshness of your youthful 
powers, with great but unknown possibilities before you. 
Fifty years hence you will be somewhere and somewhat ; 
—will be where and what, under the divinely appointed 
conditions of your being, your own free and responsible 
will and action shall have in the passing of these years 
determined. What then will be your position and char- 
acter? What will be your memories of the past, and 
what the future that will lie before you? How full of 
interest are these questions to you now? Look about 
you and see how many are in fact very little more than 
waste driftwood on life’s unresting sea. Ask those who 
fifty years ago stood, in their youth, where you are stand- 
ing now, the history of those who then stood with them, 
and ponder the answer when they tell you that the lives 
of very many of them have proved utter failures, because 
they were entered on and lived without any définite and 


. earnest purpose; without high and worthy aspirations ; 


without strength of will to practice self-denial, and to 
meet the laborious and often painful demands of duty. 
Listen while they relate how, yielding themselves to in- 
clination, loving ease and self-indulgence, and refusing 
to climb the rugged steeps of virtue and true greatness, 
their best powers were undeveloped and gradually 
decayed till, unhonored and unblest, they passed into 
oblivion. Oan you then look at the matter in this light, 
and not arouse yourself to an immediate and firm decision 
to consecrate yourself to some definite and useful life- 
work that shall be worthy of your best powers, and shall 
make it seem at last a glorious thing that you have 
lived ? 


Perhaps you have atsome time witnessed the launching 
and outfitting of a ship. Was it not an imposing and 
very suggestive sight? You saw in it a noble structure 
prepared by long and patient labor to serve a definite 
purpose, The mind that planned it has been at great 
pains to adapt it to its end. Every part is exactly fitted 
to the demand likely to be made upon it. The strong 
mast and graceful yard, every brace and halyard and 
block, every sheet of snowy canvas, its compass, rudder, 
capstan, windlass, cable, anchors, pinnace, and life-boats, 
each and all contributing to fit it for its work, it stands a 
eomplete and splendid product of human skill. You 
regard it with admiring satisfaction. You see it, in 
imagination, going forth to wrestle with the elements, and 
triumphing over opposing waves and storms. You follow 
it from ocean to ocean as it sweeps around the world, 
till at last, deep freighted, it brings home in its capacious 
bosom the wealth of remotest climes. It has fulfilled and 
justified the designing thought in which it had its origin. 
It was not made in vain. 

I need not ask you, reader, who are just now launching 
forth on the ocean of an interminable existence, whether 
yonder drifting, shapeless log, fitted for no use, and power- 
less and worthless in itself, or that gallant ship, well 
constructed and well manned, and returning at last with 
ample treasures from voyages prosecuted with steady 
courage and success, best represents or typifies what you 
desire to be in coming years. Your cheek must surely 
burn with shame even at the thought, consciously 
admitted, of a life without self-development and self- 
mastery, and the self-respect that comes with these; 


without the sense of duty and the power of doing good— 
a life utterly inglorious. On the other hand, do not your 
pulses quicken and your spirits kindle into ardor at the 
thought of going forth thordughly equipped for, I will 
not say some great and illustrious career, but for any 
truly good and useful life-work? Pray, then, reflect, that 
not to place distinctly before you now some well-defined 
and resolutely chosen plan of living, some grand purpose 
into which, in true consecration to Christ, your whole 
heart shall enter, ‘a in fact to begin already to put your- 
self in the place of driftwood, and to throw an awful 
uncertainty and darkness over all your future being. 

Let me commend to you the last stanza of that exquisite 
poem of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, entitled “The 
Chambered Nautilus,” in the hope that it may be to you 
“a voice that sings in the deep caves of thought: ” 


* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


BY THE REV. F. E, CLARK, 


We do not now mean prayer-meetings for the superin- 
tendent and teachers in which prayer shall be offered for 
the Sunday-school, though these are excellent in their 
way, and most helpful, but we mean meetings to be held 
directly after the session of the Sunday-school, to which 
all the boys and girls, as well as the teachers, shall be 
urged to stop. At these meetings, let it be understood 
that there is to be direct, hand-to-hand work for the 
salvation of souls ; and let the very youngest understand 
that the object of these meetings is to bring them to the 
Saviour. Many will go out when Sunday-school is done, 
very likely, but many more will remain in response to 
the invitation ; some from curiosity, some because their 
companions remain, and some because they really desire 
to be Christians. Let the pastor or superintendent, or 
some judicious teacher, take charge of the meeting, and 
in a few direct, forcible words tell the children what it is 
to be a Christian, that Jesus longs to receive the smallest 
one, that it is a matter of choice for the child as well as 
for the man, and that Christianity is best shown by con- 
sistent, every-day living for Jesus at home, at school, and 
on the street. 

At the first meeting, it may be well to ask all the chil- 
dren who are willing to think the matter over seriously, 
and try and decide before next Sunday whether or not they 
will become Christians, to rise. It is our experience that 
a large number will rise at such an invitation ; some out 
of sympathy with others, and many because they sincerely 
desire, in a childish way, to become the followers of 
Jesus. In the week that intervenes they will have time 
to think the matter over, and if they have Christian 
parents they should be urged to talk to them; if they 
cannot talk with their parents, then with their Sunday- 
school teachers or some experienced friend. 

The next Sunday ail these children, and very likely 
others, will remain to the Sunday-school prayer-meeting, 
and it may be well to ask them then how many have 
thought the matter over carefully, and have finally decided 
to devote their lives to the Saviour. It would seem best to 
make the decision seem a very plain and simple matter, 
but also a very serious matter, and to warn the boys and 
girls that they must make no pledges lightly or without 
full determination to carry them out. The great danger 
at this stage is that some, influenced by others, and with 
a feeble, half-formed determination to do better, will 
pledge themselves without really meaning anything by 
it; but this danger can largely be guarded against by a 
few minutes of serious explanation of the nature of the 
Christian life, and of its being a matter of eternal import, 
and therefore not to be trifled with. 

The serious may further be sifted out from the frivo- 
lous by asking all the children who wish to know more 
about the Christian life, and who are really in earnest to 
be followers of the Saviour, to come to the pastor’s house 
some week-day, appointing one day for the girls and 
another for the boys. For the most part only those who 
are really in earnest will accept such an invitation ; and 
the opportunity this will give for private, personal, hand- 
to-hand talk with each of the children will be in- 
valuable. 

After four or five such Sunday-school prayer-meetings, 
followed by such supplementary meetings, at the pastor’s 
house, it will be easy to sift the merely impulsive from 
the deeply serious or truly converted ; and then it might 





be well to present to the boys and girls some simple 








pledge to which they shall sign the’r names, and which 
they can keep in their Bibles, and read over every day 
until it is ingrained into their minds. Every pastor will 
choose to make out his own pledge perhaps, but we 
would suggest the following as very simple and yet com- 
prehensive : 





Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for inte “| 
I promise him that I will try to do whatever he 
would like to have me do, that I will pray to him 
and read the Bible every day, and that, just so far 
as I know how, throughout my whole life, I will 
try to lead a Christian life. 
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The children, as we have said, should be encouraged 
in every way to talk with their parents and other friends 
about the matter, and perhaps, if they are, quite young, 
should take the pledge home and show it to their p rents 
before they sign it. Very few parents will refuse to allow 
their children to sign such a pledge, and it will please 
them to know that everything th>t is done for their boys 
and girls is open and aboveboard. And now the real 
work of Ohristian nurture begins. The start has been 
made, the entering wedge has been driven, the door has 
been opened for the admission of the Spirit, and now 
comes the pastoral training and all the many good infiu- 
ences which an active church can throw around its chil- 
dren. Now comes in the opportunity for the Young 
People’s Society which we have before described in these 
columns, to set these young Christians at work, and fit 
them for future usefulness. 

Now may properly be formed a church-membership 
class for these lambs, in which they shall be instructed 
as to the requirements and duties of the church, and 
from which, in due time, they shall be graduated into 
the church of God. 

We make these suggestions because in practice this 
plan has been found to work admirably. Doubtles: there 
are many modifications and improvements which each 
pastor in his prac ical application of it can suggest ; but 
is not the Sunday-school prayer-meeting one method of 
leading the boys and girls,the hope of the church in 
years to come, to take the first step? 





“STIR INTO FLAME.” 


BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


Such is the phrase given us in the margin of the Revised 
Translation, “Stir into flame the gift within thee; ” 
and certainly it is more graphic than simply “ stir up.” 
Things stirred up may soon settle down, but to “ stir into 
flame” gives usthe more correct illustration, as true to the 
law of grace, and true to the nature of human respon- 
sibility, and true to the relation of God to his moral crea- 
tures. The fire could not be brought down from heaven 
by the priests, but it could be kept alive by them. All 
believers are declared by the Holy Ghost to be kings and 
priests unto God, and every true believer has an altar— 
the heart—and a fire divine communicated to that altar. 
Of how much concern is it to every believer to know how 
that fire may be kept stirred into flame! 

Bring the coals together. Here is front-door advice, 
after the dissipations of vacation. In how many hearts 
the embers have become ash-coated, and scarcely a jet of 
fervor can be detected! Members are slow to return to 
their wonted habits of devotion. The closet seat has 
grown dusty, and the place of kneeling has been unused. 
They are slow to gather with the bands of prayer assem- 
bling around the church’s altar. 

Just here the command of Paul comes with renewed 
emphasis: “Stir the gift into flame.” Gather at the 
place of prayer, and continue in prayer until the com- 
munity of prayer becomes a communion of prayer ; until 
exhausted aspiration is lifted from the earth, and is once 
again pointed heavenward; until the torch, almost 
quenched in the world’s waters, is lifted high, fanned 
with the breeze of heaven, and once again bursts into a 
glowing flame. 

By meditation, stir the gift into flame. “ While I 
mused,” exclaimied David, “the fire burned.” This pro- 
cess adds the fuel of truth to the embers of conviction,— 
more truth, more fire. This is one of the distinguishing 
features of all true religion. False religion avoids medi- 
tation ; it rashes for the histrionic, seizes upon the sensa- 
tional, dwells upon the outward and showy. It lives in 
the eyes rather than in the faith, and will not work unless 
it sees the fruits close at hand. On the contrary, they 
that are taught of the Spirit exclaim with David, ‘“‘O, the 
blessings of the man who . . . doth meditate day and 
night.” By meditation, eternal verities are made more 
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real than earthly entities ; by meditation the tyranny of 
sense, the tyranny of the present, and the tyranny of 
fashion are overcome, and faith bursts into flame face to 
face with the things unseen ; and by meditation the whole 
aliar of the heart grows hot with the fires of sacrifice, 
burning and bursting from its truthful centre. There is 
nothing like being much alone with God and his 
word. 

By communicating to others. One cigar in a company 
(we don’t approve of smoking) may go out, but where 
there are others lit, and one expires, it may at once be 
relighted. ‘“ To communicate forget not.” Suppose one 
Christian in a community were resolved to maintain his 
religion alone, what would be the consequences? He 
would impart to no others, and lose what he seemed to 
have. Fire is ever attractive ; its uses are incalculable, 
and it would be difficult to imagine how we could livé in 
a state of civilization without it—perhaps not live at all. 
Is faith weak? Don’t retire to nurse it, or it will die. 
If almost frozen, don’t scorn the frigid traveler, stagger- 
ing or already fallen at the roadside. Stop and rub with 
all your might, In restoring another, you shall restore 
yourself. Communicate! You have been gathering in 
much for yourself; now scatter the seed-corn if you want 
the harvest. ‘ There is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth,” etc. Old Griphard likes not this advise. He 
declared he would leave the church if the gift-bags were 
shaken so often in his face. The herald heeded not his 
threats. He left. He left to save—perhaps ten dollars 
in a year—and in the first six months the Hand which 
wields omnipotence made old Griphard let go of no less 
than eight thousand dollars :n a sheer loss. Had he stayed 
and given cheerfully, ten to one he would have stirred 
into flame his benevolence, would (perhaps) have saved 
his eight thou an}, and would not now be gnawing the 
bones of avaricious resolution, and filling his ja s with 
splinters. ‘‘ Communicate,” if you want something 
higher than sentiment to burst into flame. 

Cultivate earnestness; and how? Live in close com- 
munion with the Source of all force, all fire and energy. 
God is consuming to all evil, and refining to all good. 
Let eny believer have any of his graces stirred into flame, 
and they reach the two grand stages. They are then 
attractive, and they are communicative. We may, even 
in a cold night, pass by a fire that is merely smouldering ; 
but not so when it has burst into flame. It draws us within 
its warm circle. Dull, smouldering, ash-covered embers 
do not spread, but let the flame roll itself upward, let it 
bow to this side and that, and see how it communicates ! 
It spreads health, consuming the malaria, which cannot 
live in its presence. It strikes with terror reptile and 
beast that otherwise would invade the pilgrim’s encamp- 
ment. It diffuses light and warmth. The hungry may 
gather around the prepared food, and countless are the 
comforts possible in the ee of “ gifts stirred into 
flame.” . 

Stir by teaching. What is the testimony of the thou- 
sands of teachers who read this paper? One steps for- 
ward and says, “I never truly learned until I began to 
teach.. Sabbath was a dull, lingering day until it became 
alive to me in that knowledge which, in passing from 
mind to mind, leaves its track of light behind.” If you 
would learn, teach. Is there any place where the coals 
glow more fervently than where one maturer head is 
bouqueted around by a half-dozen or score of little 
heads with flashing eyes, and open ears, and mouths all 
eagerness to take in the parable, the story, the ilfustra- 
tion, the exhortation, the application, poured forth by 
the earnest instructor, who himself is set on fire by that 
divinest function of imparting verities, all freighted with 
the issues and sanctions of eternity! What is true in 
the Sunday-school, is equally true in the house. Some 
homes are shaking with worse than a malaria chill, just 
because there are no flames stirred there by the regular 
seasons of imparting instruction. Is it any wonder that 
affections sink in the scale, calmness and self-control 
depart, and the icebergs of selfishness float through the 
currents of life, where the fires of divine love are never 
expatiated upon, and where He who is the way, the truth, 
and the life, is never, with constant recurring emphasis, 
held up as the quickener, the enlightener, the guide. 
To every believer comes just now with renewed respon- 
sibility this divine injunction, “stir into flame the gif: 
that is within thee.” Look at the long list given in 
Romans 12; 1 Corinthians 12 ; Ephesians 4; and let each, 
with a new season opening, determine to wait upon his own 
individual “ ministry,” and make full profit of his gifts, and 
then put to the test the command to s¢ir, and find in glad 
and gracious experience, what it is to have each gift 
burst into flame upon the altar of a consecrated heart. 
“ The soul should have no other notion of itself than of 
an increasing sacrifice always ascending to God in its 








own flames,” so exclaimed a devoted servant of the 
Master, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





-~ TOM, DICK, AND HARRY. ~~ 
BY WILLIS B, ALLAN. 


It was spring. No doubtabout it this time, at any rate, 
Once or twice during the last month a sparrow had 
showed his pretty, spotted breast beneath the lilacs and 
blackberry bushes by the fence; and Dick was sure that 
he had heard a real robin piping away among the naked 
boughs of the apple-trees, down in the orchard; but 
alas! the very next morning the three boys had lookeé 
out of their window only fo find a great, white blustering 
world of snow, filling the crocus-cups, and sending the 
astonished sparrows off to the very deepest part of the 
woods, where the pines and firs held out their kind arms 
to them, as if they were babies left out in the cold. 

But to-day the sun was shining warm and bright ; the 
west wind blew softly, and whispered no end of pleasant 
things to the crocuses and snow-drops, who nodded gaily 
in return. From a post in the old fence near the house, 
a song-sparrow chanted his little hymn over and over 
again. In short, the ground smelled so sweet and fresh, 
the birds sang so cheerily, and the sun sent down its warm 
rays so generously, that when Thomas, Richard, and 
Henry (as their grandfather always called them) flung 
open the side door of the old grey house, after breakfast. 
rushed out into the air and sunlight, and realized that 
to-day was a whole holiday, there was nothing for it but 
throw their caps up as high as possible, and shout for 
several minutes. This done, they paused, out of breath. 
and held a council as to plans for the day. 

“Tops!” said Tom. 

“ Ball!” said Dick. 

“ Marbles!” said Harry. 

Dick thoughtfully rattled a few “twosers” and 
“alleys” between his closed hands, and that delightful 
sound decided the question. A ring was traced with a 
slate-pencil in the soft brown earth beside the driveway, 
and they were soon snapping away in good earnest. 

Now why it should be so I never could tell, but it 
certainly seems a fact that three boys cannot play marbles 
together for any length of time without beginning to 
talk, all at once, in tones that are loud, earnest, and gen- 
erally rather cross. And it is astonishing to see how the 
least bit of crossness will spread and spread, until it 
spoils all the fun. Just as a small pinch of dust will 
make a whole bow! of clear water muddy and unfit to 
drink. 

“ Hold on, Tom; it’s my turn.” 

“There, you put your knuckle an inch too near the 
ring ! ” 

“Oh, that ain’t fair—is it, Dick! 
gained up!” 

“ Yes, ’twas too!” 

“? Twasn’t! ” 

“? Twas ! ” 

“Well,” (sulkily,) “have your own way. 
that agate back.” 

This quiets the storm for a few minutes. Then Harry 
starts up. ‘“ Why, Tom Forbes, you know you stopped 
that marble with your foot! ” 

“ No, I didn’t either. Go on with your turn.” 

“ No, I won’t, ’less you’ll play fair.” 

“ Allright; I don’t want to play any way. Ory-baby!” 
For Harry’s lip was quivering. He was the youngest of 
the three, and it made a lump in his throat to see his big 
brother stroll off toward the barn, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his face drawn into a hard, ugly look. 

“Tom, please come back! I—I didn’t mean—to be— 
cross |” 

“You hush up and go into the house. Oome, Dick 
we'll have some fun in the haymow.” 

Dick, who was a good-natured easy-going boy, hesitated 
a moment; then, from habit, turned to the older of the 
two, leaving Harry standing alone on the broad drive, 
with only three smail marbles, his share of the general 
treasure, to keep him company. Poor Harry! What 
had become of the beautiful holiday he had been looking 
forward to for so long? The tears welled up into his 
eyes, and he tried in vain to stop them with his grimy 
little knuckles, which each bore a brown patch of earth, 
where he had conscientiously “knuckled down” in the 
game that had ended so sadly. 

“Tom!” he sobbed again. But the two big brothers 
sauntered away without looking. I do not suppose they 
knew it, but they had somehow got into the habit of hav- 


Just see how he 


Pll put 





ing their own way, without much regard to the wishes of 
the youngest. It really seemed natural that he should 
do everything they told him, and that his feelings should 
not be consulted at all. Besides, he’d cry as quick as a 
girl, and— 

“Tom, please don’t! I—didn’t—mean—” Suddenly 
the childish sob turned to a sharp scream of terror. 
“Tom, Tom, Dick, helpme! Baxter’s dog has got loose, 
—he’s after me! Oh! don’t let him—don’t let him—” 

This time Tom turned; and this was what he saw. 
His little brother stretching out his arms for help, but 
seemingly unable to stir from the spot where they had 
been playing that miserable game; the blue eyes dilated 
with fright, the trembling lips, even the poor little muddy 
tear-marks on the white face; and not four rods away, 
rising above the gate, the square, vicious head and cruel 
eyes of the bull-dog that was a terror to all the children 
around, even when he was chained, 

“T’m coming, Hal!” 

How Tom got there, he never knew. He dimly saw 
the dog’s ugly form come bounding heavily over the 
gate; he heard the low, guttural snarl in the animal’s 
throat as he made straight toward the little figure stand- 
ing there alone, with the three marbles at his feet. Tom 
saw the marbles, and, in that instant flash of light which 
sometimes comes at such moments, thought what they 
would mean to him all the rest of his life if the dog should 
reach them first. 

“ Run, Harry, run!” he shouted, as he sprang up the 
path. Before he could say more, the dog had reached 
him. But Tom was there too, and a grey jacket-sleeve 


» | met two shining white teeth, as the three went down, and 


rolled on the gravelly path together. Poor Dick screamed 
for assistance, and circled around the struggling heap, 
trying helplessly to find some available point for attack 


,|oraid, All the time the beast kept up a fierce, worrying 


snarl, and worked his jaws viciously,—upon what, Dick 
could not tell, Presently Harry tore himself away from 
the fight, and lay panting on the ground. His hands 
were spotted with red. 

“© Harry, Harry! are you hurt? Was he biting you?” 
sobbed repentant Dick, raising the little dirt-stained form 
in his arms. 

Harry shook his head faintly, and pointed to Tom, who 
was now lying perfectly still, with the huge dog half rest- 
ing upon his shoulders. 

“Tom!” but Tom did not answer nor move. 
Baxter’s coming,—he’ll take him off!” 

Still Tom did uot answer nor move. Dick looked 
closer, and then screamed again to the dark-browed man 
who was hurrying across the road: “Oh, quick, quick! 
Don’t you see; his arm is right in the dog’s mouth! Oh, 
hurry ; he’ll be killed, he’ll be killed!” 

When the dog had been driven off his master’s com- 
mands and blows, they went over to the silent figure and 
spoke to him tenderly. 

Tom did not answer nor move, but lay there upon the 
gravelly on quite silently and restfully, as if he were 
sleeping, after saving his little brother’s life. And his 
own life? Perhaps when he leaped upon that fierce dog, 
and thrust his arm bravely forward, he did not think 
whether he should lose his own life or not. Perhaps he 
remembered the words that had been spoken in the 
quiet little country church at the “corner” a few days 
before: “He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

All this was in the minds of those who raised him 
gently and bore him into the house. But don’t you think 
it would have been a cruel thing for me to have told you 
all this story, if I had known from the that 
Tom was to die on that bright spring morning? I do. 
And I knew all the time that he did nof die ; no, although 
the doctor did shake his head gravely at first, and would 
give no opinion about it. Tom got well under the care 
of two loving nurses, whose boots squeaked a good deal 
as they walked about the darkened room, but whose 


‘“ Tom,— 


;| hands were gentle as those of a Sister of Charity. 


They were a sort of Brothers of Charity, you see. And 
of that terrible day, Tom bears, so far as I can discover, 
only two traces. The first is a dotted scar, which shows 
upon his strong, brown arm when he rows in the college 
crew. The other isa constant, watchful tenderness of his 
over a certain younger brother. It is pleasant to see how 
the boys look into each other’s eyes, and how their voices 
grow gentle, aud how Harry will sometimes reach over 
and pat his big brother’s broad shoulders, as they talk 
together in the shadow of the old house, on a summer’s 
day. 

How did I learn about this story? Why, I wascalling 
upon Dick the other day, in his college room, and asked 
him why he kept that little gray marble always upon his 
desk. So he told me. 
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LESSON V., SUNDAY, 


OCTOBER 29, 1882. 


Tittz: JESUS 3ETRAYED AND TAKEN, 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 14: 43-54.) 


COMMON VERSION. 
48. And immediately, while he 
yet spake, cometh Judas, one of 
the twelve, and with him a great 


multitude with swords and | 


staves, from the chief priests and | 
the scribes and the elders. 

44. And he that betrayed him 
had given them a token, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
same ig he; take him, and lead 
him away safely. 

45. And assoon as he wascome, | 
he goeth straightway to him, and | 
saith, Master, Master; and kissed | 


him. 


46. And they laid their hands | 
on him, and took him, 


47. And one of them that stood | 
by drew a sword, and smote a 


REVISED VERSION. 


48 And straightway, while he 
yet spake, cometh Judas, one 
of the twelve, and with him a 
multitude with swords and 
staves, from the chief priests 
and the scribes and the elders. 

44 Now he that betrayed him had 
given them a token, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
is he ; take him, and lead him 

45 away safely. And when he 
was come, straightway he 
came to him, and saith, Rabbi; 

46 and ‘kissed him. And they 
laid hands on him, and took 

| 47 him. But a certain one of 
them that stood by drew his 
sword, and smbdte the * servant 
of the high priest, and struck 


servant of the high priest, aud | 43 of his ear. And Jesus an- 


cut off his ear. 


48. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Are ye come out, 
as against a thief, with swords 
and with staves to take me? 

49. I was daily with you in the 
temple teaching, and ye took me 
not: but the Scriptures must be 
fulfilled. 

50. And they all forsook him, 
and fled. 

51. And there followed him a 
certain young man, having a 
linen cloth cast about Ais naked 
body; and the young men laid 
hold on him: 

52, And he left the linen cloth, 
and fied from them naked. 

58. And they led Jesus away to 
the high priest: and with him 
Were assembled all the chief 
priests and the elders and the 
scribes. 

54. And Peter followed him 
afar off, even into the palace of 
the high priest; and he sat with 
the servants, and warmed him- 
self at the fire. 





swered and said unto them, 
Are ye come out, as against a 
robber, with swords and staves 

49 to seize me? I was daily with 
you in the temple teaching, 
and ye took me not: but this 
ts done that the scriptures 

50 might be fulfilled. And they 
all left him, and fied. . 

51 And acertain young man fol- 
lowed with him, having a linen 
cloth cast about him over his 
naked body : and they lay hold 

52 on him; but he left the linen 
cloth, and fled naked. 

58 And they led Jesus away to 
the high priest: and there 
come together with him all 
the chief priests and the elders 

54 and the scribes. And Peter 
had followed him afar off, 
even within, into the court of 
the high priest; and he was 
sitting with the officers, and 
warming himself in the light 
of the fire. 


1Gr, kissed him much. 2Gr. bond- 
servant, 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Saviour and Our Example. 
Lesson Toric: A Memorial of Obedience. 





1. Jesus and his Betrayer, v. 43-46. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. Jesus and his Captors, v. 47-49. 
3. Jesus and his Disciples, v. 60-64. 


Goupen Text: The Son of man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners.—-Mark 14: 41. 


Darmy Home Reapines: 


M.—Matt. 16: 13-28, The necessity of being delivered up. 
T. —Luke 18; 28-34. The fulfilling of all things written. 
W.—Matt. 26: 46-56. The fulfilling of the prophets, 

T. —Dan, 9: 20-27. The cutting off of the Messiah. 
F,—Zech. 13: 1-9, The smiting of the Shepherd. 
$.—Luke 24 ; 25-49. The sufferings of Christ foretold. 
8.—Acts 17:1-9. The necessity of Christ’s suffering. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, JESUS AND HIS BETRAYER. 

1. The Traitor’s Force: 

Cometh Judas, one of the twelve, and with him a multitude. 
~~ pen, having received the band of ne meg (John 18; 8). 

en | Ghost spake pete . conce’ ne Judas (Acts 1: 16), 
choose you... one of you isa a (John 6 : 70), 

ri hd Traitor’s Token : 

Whomsoever I shall kiss, that iahe . . . lead him away safely. 


Joab took Ameea by the beard . to kiss him (2 Sam. 20: 9), 
Words .. . smoother than butter, but war was in his heart (Psa. 55 : 21), 
The kisses of an enemy are deceitful (Prov. 27 : 6). 


mM. The Traitor’s Kiss: 


he came . . . saith Rabbi; and kissed him. 
Friend do 


thou the the Son of man with a kiss? Luk 
for which thou art come (Matt. ). ~~ 
him aside ny Gully, mall eeoste tah (0 Gene. 3: 7). 


Are ye come out as against a robber with swords, ete. 
What have I doné? What evil is in mine hand? (1 Sam. 26: 18.) 
Let none of you suffer as a murderer or a Se (1 Peter 4: 15). 
The thief cometh not, but that he may .. . destroy (John 10:10). 

2. His Reminder. 

I was daily with you in the temple . . 
Entered into the temple . cast out them that sold tem 11: 15). 
Chief Priests . came unto him as ye was teaching (Matt. 21: 23). 
Priests sought to lay hands on him ... feared the people (Luke 18: 2). 

8. His Submission. 

But this is done that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. 
How then should the Scriptures be fulfilled (Matt. 26 : 54). 
This is your hour and the power of darkness (Luke 22: 53). 
This which is written must be fulfilled in me (Luke 22: 37). 

1. The Master is ill-defended by the hasty use of the sword. 

2. Re Master needs not that any one should interpose in his 

lefense. 
8. The Master was arrested as though he were a dangerous robber, 
instead of one who went about doing only g 

4. The Master was daily in the temple, but tne his enemies durst 
not arrest him, for fear of the people. 
. The Master suffered himself to Die arrested, not because he was 
pte but because thus the scriptures might be fulfilled, 


Ill. JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
1. The Eleven: 
And they all left him, and fled. 
All ye shall be offended in = this night (Matt. 26 : 31). 
Ye shall be scattered . and shall leave me alone (John 16 : 32). 
If therefore ye seek me, let these go their way (John 18 : 8). 
Il. The Young Man: 

A certain young man followed .. . fled naked. 
All that a man hath will he give for his life (Job 2: 4). 

Is not . . . the body (more) than raiment? (Matt. 6 : 25.) 
i. eis Peter : 

Peter had followed . . . was sitting with the officers, etc. 
Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did eyed disciple (John 18: 15). 
Sat with the officers to see the end (Matt. 26 : 58). 

The tear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. oy $ =. 
What doest thou here, Elijah ? (1 Kings 19: 13 
1. Even in forsaking Jesus. the di-ciples bore testimony to their 
Master; for he had foretold that they would do so. 

2. Though they did forsake him, yet three, at least, showed their 

love for their Master; for they followed him, though not coura- 


« ye took me not. 


us! 

8. Peter Eorsook Jesus with the rest. He found that prison and 
death are harder to face near at hand than when far off. 

4. It is no place tor a servant of Christ to be sitting with the ser- 
vants of his enemies. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HYPOCRISY. 
1. Hew Described: 
As vile (Isa. 32: 6). 
Willfully blind egy 3: 17, 19, 26). 
Self-righteous (Isa. 65 : Luke 18: 11). 
Covetous (Ezek. 33: 31; ef Peter 2: 8). 
Censorious (Matt. 7: 3-5; Luke 18: 14, 15). 
Regarding tradition more than God's word (Matt. 15: 1-8). 
— 2 Sag but regardless of important, duties (Matt. 28 : 
2 

Having but a form of godliness (2 Tim. ~ 5). 

only outward purity a 11: 39). 
Profe va?  syndmeaeeecameas k. 33: 31, 32; Matt. 23:3; Rom. 


Using +s - only (Isa. 29: 18 by v5 Matt. 15: 8). 
Glorying in appearance only (2 oy > 12). 
Apparently zealous for God (Isa. 58 : 2). 

Loving pre-eminence (Matt. 23 : 6, 7). 


2. Its Folly: 
— of, not acceptable to God (Isa. 1: 11-15; 58:3-5; Matt. 


God Sioa and detests (Isa. 29: 15, 16). 

Christ knew and detected (Matt. 22: 18). 

God has no pleasure in (isa. 9: 17). 

Hypocrites shall not come before God (Job 18: 16). 

Joy of are pocrites but for a moment (Job 20:5). 

Hope of hypocrites perishes (Job 8: 13 ; 27: 8, 9). 

Fearfulness shall surprise (Isa. 83: 14). 

Woe denounced upon hypocrites (Isa. 29:15; Matt. 23: 13). 
Punishment of (Job 15: 34; Isa.10:6 Jer. 42: 20-22; Matt. 24:51). 


3. Examples of: 


4: 8, 9). 
Absalom (2 Sam. 15: 7, 8). 
Pharisees (Matt. 2 8). 
Judas (Matt. 26: 49, etc.). 
Herodians (iar 12: 13, 15). 
Ananias (Acts 
Simon Magus en} : 18-23), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None. 

Time.—April, A.D. 30. Late in the night before Jesus 
suffered. 

Piaces.—1l. Gethsemane. 2. The house of Caiaphas, the 
high priest, in Jerusalem. 

Prrsons.—Jesus and the eleven; Judas and “a multitude 
with swords and staves.” 

ORDER OF EvEntTs.—To get the full account, in order of 
time, after verse 45, read Luke 22: 48; John 18: 4-9; after 
verse 47, read Matthew 26: 52-54; John 18: 12; with verse 
48, read Matthew 26: 55,56; Luke 22: 52, 53; after verse 
52, read John 18: 13, 14; and with verse 54, read John 18: 
15-18. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 26: 47-58; Luke 22: 
47-55; John 18 : 13-16, 18. 

All but John mention the fact that Judas was “one of the 
twelve.” That evangelist (see Revised Version) speaks of 
Judas’ being accompanied by a band of soldiers, whereas the 








synoptics do not distinguish (except by inference) the soldiers . 


Peter was the rash swordsman, that the servant’s name was 
Malchus, and adds to the command to put up the sword these 
words of Jesus, suggestive of his late agony: “ The cup which 
my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” Luke tells 
of the healing of the servant, and Matthew contains the decla- 
ration that all they who take the sword shall perish with the 
sword, and adds the questions: “Or thinkest thou I cannot 
beseech my Father, and he shall even now send me more 
than twelve legions of angels? How then should the Scrip- 
tures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” Luke thus con- 
cludes the address of Jesus to the multitude: “ But this is 
your hour and the power of darkness.” 

CrrRcuUMSTANCES.—They are suggested in the conclusion of 
the last lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D,, LL.D. 


Verse 43.—An/ straightway, while he yet spake (or, better, 
while he was yet speaking), cometh (cometh to the spot where 
Jesus was) Judas, one of the twelve: The office of Judas was 
to bring the men, sent to seize Jesus, to the place where 
Judas knew that he would be.— And with him a great multitude 
with swords and staves (or, rather, clubs), from the chief priests 
and the scribes and the elders: That is, from the great council, 
or Sanhedrin, who are gen-rally described as here by the 
parts of which it consisted. 

The multitude we should gather from Mark’s account to 
consist of a police force deputed by police magistrates, under 
orders from the great council, to arrest Jesus. Matthew 
agrees with Mark except that he calls the council the “ chief 
priests and elders,” omitting the scribes. Luke only speaks 
of a. multitude, led by Judas. But John’s account is more 
full, and is of especial importance, as enabling us to see 
farther into the preparations made by the enemies of Christ. 
In verse 3 of chapter 18, John says that Judas received the 
band of soldiers and officers from the chief priests and the 
Pharisees; and in verse 12 headds, “so the band and the 
chief captain and the officers of the Jews seized Jesus and 
bound him.” The word translated band properly signifies 
cohort, or the tenth part of a Roman legion, that is, at this 
period, something like six hundred and twenty soldiers; and 
the chief captain is the chiliarch or military tribune of the Roman 
army ; an officer of which in each legion there were ten, and 
who is loosely spoken of in Greek as a captain of a thousand. 
Compare Acts 21 to 25, in a number of places. The military 
tribune was the commandant of the garrison occupying the 
Castle Antonia or Roman barracks, adjoining the temple, and 
described by Josephus (Wars of the Jews, Book V,, 5, 8). 
This camp or castle occupied the corner where the northern 
and western porticoes of the exterior temple joined each other, 
and comminicated by stairs with the temple on both sides, so 
that the troops were ready to quell any seditious uprisings 
within the edifice. See Acts 21: 34,35, 40. The soldiers 
were quartered in upper stories of the castle. 

Now as the military tribune was a very important officer, 
and the cohort was a large body, some have doubted whether 
such a force, under the chief mili ry officer at Jerusalem 
could have gone out to seize Christ—whether, in short, the 
words do not tell more than the facts. But we must remem- 
ber that when Paul was taken to Ceesarea (Acts 23: 23) four 
hundred and eighty soldiers were sent out to protect him 
against some plot of the Jews on the way. The Romans, no 
doubt, thought, in the present instance, that there was danger 
of night tumults between two factions; the Jewish leaders did 
not extenuate the possibility of a conflict with Galilean friends 
of Jesus; and the Romans had no confidence in the Jewish 
leaders, unless they saw with their own eyes. The soldiery 
then, or the main body of them, were out ; and the commander 
accompanied the body to see and judge for himself. Pilate 
had come to Jerusalem this day, or before, and was doubtless 
consulted by his chief officer. 

Verse 44.— Now he that betrayed him had given them a token : 
The participle translated he that betrayed means properly he 
who was giving him up by treachery, he who was planning to put 
him into the hands of the Jews, and by this present participle 
Judas is a number of times described as being in the flood- 
tide of his wickedness. As the police who surrounded Judas 
or the Roman soldiers, it may be, would not be likely to know 
Christ, he was to give them what was a rare sign on such an 
occasion.— Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he ; take him, and lead 
him away safely: That is, so as not to let him escape. 

Verse 45.— And when he was come (that is, to the place where 
Jesus was), siraightway he came to him, and saith, Rabbi; and 
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kissed him: The text of a large number of manuscripts has 
Rabbi, Rabbi, against a number of the best ones. The repeti- 
tion shows that Judas wished to be understood by those who 
were with him.—And kissed him: The word for “ kissed” is a 
compound of the ordinary word meaning to kiss, and denotes 
kissing either repeatedly, or earnestly, emphatically, and 
occurs in the parallel place of Matthew 26:49. Luke uses 
the noun kiss, derived from the simple verb; although the 
word in the text is found four times in his writings. 

Verse 47.—All the four evangelists mention the cutting off 
of the servant’s ear. Luke and John mention that it was the 
right ear; Luke alone says that Jesus healed theman. John 
gives his name, Malchus, and adds an incident which is im- 
portant as showing how Peter was exposed to temptation by 
his rash act (John 18: 26). The three synoptists do not let 
us know who cut off the servant’s ear, but John says that it 
was Simon Peter. The earlier suppression of the name can 
easily be explained on the ground that it might have exposed 
the apostle to unpleasant accusations; but when John wrote, 
all this had gone out of remembrance, and perhaps the Jewish 
state had ceased to exist. Finally Luke’s mention of the dis- 
ciples having swords (22: 38), which John confirms (18 : 10, 
11), is another circumstance fitting in with the rest, and 
with Peter’s quickness of temper. The omission of Matthew 
and Mark to mention the healing of the servant’s ear has 
been urged against this fact; but that no charge was 
brought against Peter for doing this is well explained by 
the miracle. 

Verses 48, 49.—And Jesus answered and said: He answers 

to their thoughts. They expected, or acted as if they expected, 
to have to deal with a man of violence and blood.—Are ye 
come out, as against a robber, with swords and staves (clubs) to 
seize me: You had opportunities enough to lay hold of me in 
my daily teachings in the temple. Why, if there were any 
charge against me, did ye not apprehend me then ?— But this 
is done that the Scripture might be fulfilled: He was, one may 
perhaps say, thinking aloud, for those who heard could hardly 
comprehend him. The especial passage to which he referred, 
and which was in his mind, was Isaiah 53, “And he was 
numbered among the transgressors,”—which was verified now 
and afterwards, especially when he was crucified between two 
robbers. Compare 15: 28; Luke 23:\82.—But this is done 
that the Scriptures may be fulfilled: Christ saw himself con- 
tinually referred to, or shadowed forth, in the ancient Scrip- 
tures. 
Verse 50.—And they all left him and fled: That is, all the 
apostles, Christ had told them this at the last supper; 
“ Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is come, when ye shall be 
scattered, every one to his own, and shall leave me alone.” 
Did he expect or wish them to remain with him? It seems 
that he did not from John 18 : 8, when he yielded himself up 
to those who arrested him, and used the words, “I told you 
that I am he: if therefore ye seek me, let these go their way.” 
Here he provides for the safety of the apostles, The impres- 
sion, from the words of Matthew and Mark, that they forsook 
him and fled at first does injustice to them, for they were, in 
a sense, sent away by the Master. Luke does not speak of 
their flight, but only says that Peter followed afar off; and as 
for John, we know that he was soon found near the Master, 
and kept near him until the end. Thus they forsook him 
simply means that they Jet him, but not necessarily in an 
unfaithful or traitorous spirit ; and so the word is continually 
used. They went, as he wished, to a place of immediate 
safety; and very possibly they were none of them very far off, 
or without knowledge of what was going on. 

Verse 51.—Here is introduced an incident not necessary to 
the narrative, but most valuable to us all who study the his- 
tory of Christ, as evidently coming from an eye or ear witness. 
—And a certain young man followed with him: This was no 
apostle, but can hardly have been other than a believer in Christ. 
He is called a certain young man, by which phrase may be 
understood one of whom the author knows something, and 
does not disclose it, or one of whom he knows nothing. And 
80 it is in English usage. The apostles had turned aside for 
the sake of safety, as Christ wished that they should. But 
this young man followed Christ and the guards, with a linen 
cloth cast about him over his naked body. The word for linen 
may include all qualities of linen, but especially refers to 
such as was used for wrapping dead bodies in (compare 15: 46), 
and that of the finer quality. By cast about him is not intended 
a piece of linen wrapped round him, but that he had a linen 
tunic, or an under-tunic, alone on his body, without other 
garments over it. For the verb here used, compare Matthew 
25: 36, “ Naked, and ye clothed me.” The strangeness of 
the dress for a person in the road at midnight roused suspi- 
cion ; or else, in mere wantonness, they laid hold of the young 
man. As for his motive, it is natural to conjecture that he 
took an interest in Christ. Who he was, whether Mark him- 
self or some one else, it is idle to conjecture. 

Verse 53.—And they led Jesus away to the high priest (that 
is, to the house of the high priest Caiaphas): and there come 
together with him: Probably with him does not belong to the 
true text, so that the sense is, there meet together, or convene 
together, all the chief priests and the elders and the scribes. If 
all belongs to the three classes of persons named, the Sanhe- 





drin was full, as it naturally would be at passover in such a 
matter of eminent importance as that for which they were 
called. We know that Joseph of Arimathea was there, and 
voted against the proceedings. Probably Nicodemus was 
there also (compare Luke 23: 51; John 19:39). But how 
are we to reconcile what John says of our Lord’s being taken 
by the military tribune and the cohort to Annas first, 
“ Because,” adds he, “Annas was father-in-law of Caiaphas, 
who was high priest that year”? (28: 12,13.) Luke calls 
Annas and Caiaphas both high priests (3: 2; Acts 4: 6), 
although the former had been removed from the office a number 
of years before. The meeting at the house of Annas is not 
mentioned by the synoptists; but the discrepance between 
them and John may be removed by supposing that the first 
meeting was there, because he was president of the Sanhedrin, 
and that it was preparatory merely, all not being in their 
places at so early an hour. As nothing definitely was agreed 
upon, they adjourned until a later hour, and the three synop- 
tists had no special reason for mentioning this early session, 
if they knew of it. John and Peter went in, John into the 
court, beirig known to the high priest (either Annas or, more 
probably, Caiaphas), while Peter stood at the door. The 
court lay between the two mansions, and was common to both, 
and may have been called the high priest’s court, as pertain- 
ing to the residence of the principal officer. 

Verse 54.—And Peter had followed him afar off, even within, 
into the court of the high priest (not, probably, in company with 
John, although they met there); and he was sitting with the 
officers, and warming himself in the light of the fire. As yet he 
seems to have had nd fear for himself, and love to the Master 
led him even to the spot where temptation met him. 





FOLLOWING CHRIST AFAR OFF. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


The Jast verse in the lesson to-day says, “ And Peter fol- 
lowed him afar off” (Mark 14: 54). All of the evangelists 
record this fact in nearly the same words, as if they conceived 
it to be of the Highest importance. 

I. Let us inquire, in the outset, concerning the significance 
of this action of Simon. 

1. The facts are very simple. When Christ retrieved the 
folly which this impetuous disciple had committed, and healed 
the ear of Malchus, it does not appear that the magnaminity 
of the Master had any effect in mitigating the malignity of 
the mob. Simon’s stroke with his unusual weapon, instead 
of checking those belligerent people bearing swords and staves, 
came very near exasperating them. He simply put himself 
and his friends to flight, and then the crowd had it all their 
own way. It isa mournful record to read: “They all for- 
sook him and fled.” 

But now, after this sudden and useless panic, it appears that 
at least two of our Lord’s followers rallied their courage a 
little. They turned upon their flying footsteps, and started 
after the melancholy train. These were Peter and John. 
And the whole force of the dramatic incident we are studying 
is disclosed in the contrast of their behavior. John ran with 
a will. Asin.-the race afterwards for Christ’s sepulchre he 
easily distanced Peter (John 20: 4), so now he arrived first 
in the palace. Moreover, he soon showed how brave he was, 
and how much in earnest to retrieve his temporary defection 
he was, by urging his way directly through all obstacles into 
the very apartment where Jesus had been taken for trial; he 
“went in with Jesus, but Peter stood at the door without 
(John 18; 15, 16). 

2. The meaning of all this is what makes it so important. 
One has no need of being deceived ever as to the exact-eom- 
mencement of any defection from Christ. Backsliding is 
earliest in the “ heart,” then it shows itself in one’s “ ways” 
(Prov. 14: 14). Absalom was a rebel while as yet he made no 
overt attack on his father’s throne. The younger son was a 
prodigal before he started for the far country. Peter was a 
renegade and a poltroon from the earliest instant in which, 
listless and halting, he had begun to follow Jesus only “ afar 
off.” For an analysis of his experience would have disclosed 
three bad elements. oa" se 

There was petulance in it.” Simon’s self-love was wounded 
when Jesus administered the somewhat extensive rebuke he 
had received (Matt. 26: 52-54). He felt himself aggrieved. 
His defection began with sullenness. We cannot doubt that 
his countenance fell ; he wore an injured expression. 

There was distrust in his experience. We have seen that 
there was some reason for all the disciples to apprehend vio- 
lence, instantaneous and passionate. Peter was fully respon- 
sible for that. The immediate result of his rashness was 
danger rather than deliverance. But could not Jesus be re- 
lied upon for rescue? Was not John fully protected after- 
wards ? 

There was unbelief in his experience. This disciple evi- 
dently had become ashamed of his adhesion to Jesus as the 
Messiah. An omnipotent Son of God was in his estimation 
for the moment letting things go too far, when he suffered 
himself to be apprehended by a rabble and maltreated in this 
way without a word. Perhaps Simon lost confidence in his 
cause. If the words of Matthew are to be taken literally 
(26: 58), this disciple did not follow Jesus, even afar off, so 
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much from affection as from curiosity; he went into the 
palace, not to see Jesus, but to “ see the end.” 

II. Let us go a step farther now, and inquire concerning 
the results of this behavior of Peter. 

1. It took him away from Christ’s personal presence. 
There was always to this disciple a peculiar exhilaration and 
help in the companionship of his divine Lord. Under the 
shining of his countenance he constantly grows humble, 
gentle, and affectionate. Just as Mercury, that feeblest of all 
the planets in our solar system, seems most brilliant when 
likeliest to disappear, because nearest the sun, so Simon actu- 
ally appears at his best when he is the most outshone; and 
the moment he wanders, he wanes. 

Duty is to most of us what this personal leadership was to 
the disciples. If we follow our religious duties close up, they 
will bring us near Jesus. 

2. Again, this behavior separated Peter from the sympathy 
of Jesus’ adherents. In union there is strength. Those dis- 
ciples ought not to have allowed themselves to be scattered 
during the trials of that passover night. For together they 
would have helped each other very much. Now we do not 
know what became of any of them except John. If Peter 
had been sitting by John’s side he certainly would have been 
safer. He was easily influenced, and the beloved disciple 
soon recovered his courage and loyalty. 

Whenever professed Christians are seen to be falling away 
from each other by following the Master afar off, there is 
reason for alarm in reference to their spiritual interests. 
Only sin is solitary, and only guilt loves tolive alone. Hence 
there is vast wisdom in the ancient counsel that believers 
should not forsake the assembling of themselves together, as 
the manner of some is (Heb. 10: 25). 

3. Moreover, this behavior threw Peter hopelessly into the 
companionship of his enemies. How picturesque it seems 
all this time to think of John sitting serene, uninjured, and 
unreproachec in the hall of judgment itself, out of all 
danger simply because open and frank and dauntless in the 
midst of it! Peter fell into bad company the instant he fell 
out of good. The very language seems quaint; the moment 
he forsook the .Master, he “sat with the servants ;’’ in more 
senses than one he “ was beneath in the palace” (Mark 14: 
54, 66). 

The lesson for each Christian is found here. Inaslinking, 
cowardly, unmanly desire to be a follower of Christ out of 
sight is the worst peril any onecan dare. John went straight 
through the court where those taunting maids and gibing 
soldiers were, and no one put a question to him. Pretty soon 
after that, we see him issuing orders to the servants. But 
Peter gets all the coarseness he can bear by making himself 
common. 

IIL. It is time for us to inquire concerning the real cause 
of Simon Peter’s defection that night. 

1. It would not be enough to ascribe it just to a sudden 
fright of alarm. We have admitted in our analysis of the 
behavior that he distrusted providential protection. But this 
man was not a coward. Few thoughtful students of Scripture 
would be satisfied with what the poet Browning makes him 
say: : 
“‘ Forsake the Christ thou sawest transfigured, him 

Who trode the sea, and brought the dead to life? 

What should yring this from thee? Ye laugh and ask 

What wrung it? Even a torch-light and a noise, 

The sudden Roman faces, violent hands, 

And fear of what the Jews might do! Just that, 

And it is written, ‘I forsook and fled.’ 

There was my trial, and it ended thus.” 

If Simon Peter ever made such a reply as that to such a 
question as that, it would have proved him ignorant of his 
own heart. The secret of his backwardness was to be found 
in the long-settled habit of his religious life. 

2. It was because his piety, at that period of his history, 
was fashioned more by feeling than by principle. Peter's 
spirituality blew in a gusty sortof way because his theological 
groundwork was faulty. We remember more than One occa- 
sion when he deliberately interfered with our Lord’s com- 
munication of the doctrine of the atonement. As a master, a 
teacher, a leader, he loved Jesus personally ; there he rested. 
Jesus away, he failed. Soft gales do not always waft to the 
heaven; they the rather often aid in an unperceived drift 
towards the open sea. 

Simon loved to have all things beautiful and serene. He 
was the man who grew ecstatic on the mount of transfiguration, 
and proposed that Jesus should stay there. Once, when 
Christ was telling of his sufferings, of his coming shame, of 
his necessary crucifixion, Peter interrupted him with the 
plea, “ Pity thyself, Lord!” His sensibilities were so shocked 
at the thought of the Saviour’s maltreatment, that he protested 
against the official act of sealing the covenant of redemption 
with blood. The words were characteristic: “ This shall not 
be unto thee” (Matt. 16: 22). . 

Now let it be remembered that for nobody is there any 
hope of standing firm under stress of opposition, if his piety 
has been nurtured only in tender hours of emotional enjoy- 
ment. Spiritual impulses will be dangerously irregular and 
intermittent unless they have the help of steady purpose 
underneath. Carpenters never cut ships’ knees from tropical 
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palms. The grand doctrines of the cross must be wrought 
into the very fibre of one’s soul, as the granite soil and the 
winter tempests of the mountains are wrought into the gnarls 
of the oak which the shipwright loves. 

That is to say, Christian character is reared out of a deter- 
minate wrestle with sin. It must begin with the consciousness 
of one’s indwelling depravity and lost condition by nature. 
It must continue with one’s recognition of the ineffable holi- 
ness of God, and the consequent ill-dessert of all impurity and 
transgression. It must grow in the full sense of divine justice 
which asserts the absolute impossibility of any pardon save 
on the ground of law, satisfied, magnified, and glorified, by an 
atonement involving penalty paid and sacrifice rendered. 
Then each believer will want to follow the Lord closely, 
because he understands the revelation of a Saviour through 
the disclosure of his own soul’s peril and need (Isa. 42 : 21). 

IV. Finally, let us inquire concerning the admonition 
which is suggested by this behavior of Peter. 

1, Howcan this sin be repeated in our time? We follow Jesus 
afar off when we refuse to defend the doctrines of redemption 
before unbelievers who scoff ata blood atonement—when we 
allow the rules and institutions of the Christian Church to be 
derided or belittled in our hearing—when we neglect the ordi- 
nances of God’s house and refuse the fixed practice of family 
devotion—when we strain Christian liberty to see how much 
of indulgence in worldliness an unattacked church-member- 
ship will bear. There is no difficulty whatever in modern 
experience in the way of repeating Peter’s wrong. 

2. It is a better question to ask, How can this sin of follow- 
ing Christ afar off be avoided in our time? John, and not 
Peter, is our pattern, The way to escape the taunts of maid- 
servants in the hall isjto goright up the steps into the presence 
of Jesus. It touches us to the heart to read the words which 
show how well Simon understood all his cowardice and folly 
long years afterwards (1 Pet. 5: 6-10), 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

While he yet spake, cometh Judas, one of the twelve (v. 43). 
The other disciples had slept; but Judas had kept awake. 
We can be sure of the watchfulness of our enemies, even when 
our friends seem to fail us. And there is no enemy more to 
be dreaded than one who was once a friend, but who has turned 
against us in treachery. His very knowledge of our ways 
gives him power for our betrayal. There is a possibility of 
our being betrayed by those whom we have loved dearly and 
trusted implicitly. But such a result, terrible as it is in con- 
templation, is far worse for the betrayer than for the betrayed. 
Let us have more dread of betraying a friend, as Judas 
betrayed Jesus, than of being betrayed by a friend as Jesus 
was betrayed by Judas. 

And saith, Master, Master, and kissed him (vy. 45). Wehave 
to be on our guard against pretended friendliness and sym- 
pathy in this world. There is more danger from those who 
falsely claim to desire our welfare, and who would win our 
confidence through empty assurances of an affectionate interest 
in us, than from those who face us as open enemies. Many of 
the smooth-spoken words and the proffered kisses, in society 
and in business and in politics, are for the purpose of gains 
ing some advantage over those who receive them. To say, 
Master, Master, is not necessarily to be a seholar or a servant 
of the one addressed. Betrayals of trust go on, through assumed 
deference and devotedness, in every sphere of life. Whatever 
is our danger from others, in this line, let us see to it that 
when we say Master, Master, we mean it; and that a kiss from 
us is a pledge of sincere and unswerving affection. Let not 
the spirit of Judas be found in us, in our dealings with our 
Saviour, or with our fellows. 

And they all forsook him and fled (v. 50). Not Judas only, 
but all the twelve, forsook Jesus in his hour ofneed. Betrayed 
by one, he was deserted by the other eleven. He was left 
utterly alone. Does that teach us that we also must bear our 
bitterest trials unaided ? that no friend can be trusted to abide 
with us in faithfulness? By no means. Jesus then learned 
what it was to be forsaken by those whom he had trusted as 
his human fellows. Then and there he felt the sting of deso- 
lateness from desertion. And from the time of his rising 
from the dead after that experience of sorrow, down to the 
present hour, no follower of his has been left alone in his 
need. Jesus has never slept for an hour while one of his 
disciples watched and prayed in agony. “He that keepeth 
thee will not slumber;” and his words of cheer are to his 
disciples all and always: “ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. 0, HAZARD, : 
Calm, self-possessed, unfearing, the Saviour, in fronting the 
multitude brought by Judas for his arrest, presents a strong 


contrast to the one who so recently in agony prayed that this’ 


cup might pass from him. Now his strength is as manifest 
as his weakness then was painfully evident. He had received 
that spiritual reinforcement in answer to his prayers that can 
be had by all who are in trouble. 

I, Jesus and his Betrayer.—The evangelists ali direct our 





thoughts first to Judas. The multitude by which the traitor 
was surrounded, the band of soldiers, the officers from the 
temple, the chief priests, the elders, the servants and the peo- 
ple accompanying them, all are merely the instruments with 
which Judas accomplishes his deed of treachery. “ While 
he yet spake, cometh Judas,” etc. The rest are merely “with 
him.” Though the chief priests and their associates sent the 
band of soldiers, Judas was the chief actor, and deservedly 
stands in the foreground of the gospel representations of the 
arrest, 

Note the items that make the treachery of Judas pecu- 
liarly infamous. 1. He was “one of the twelve.’ That 
fact is mentioned by the three synoptics as though nothing 
further need be said. They seem to have realized that that 
bare statement, without any rhetoric of denunciation, would be 
sufficient to bring eternal ignominy upon the traitor. Judas 
was “one of the twelve””—the twelve that had been selected 
from all the other disciples; one of the twelve that had 
witnessed, as no others had, all of Jesus’ miracles; thet had 
been specially instructed by him; that had been taken into 
his confidence ; that had been endowed by him with power ; 
that had been included in his prayers; and that had witnessed, 
not merely his extraordinary powers, but his holy and blame- 
less life. That “one of the twelve” should betray Christ is a 
warning not to look for absolute fidelity in the church. 
Satan penetrated into this innermost circle around the Saviour, 
and entered into the heart of Judas. It need not be regarded 
as strange, therefore, if we hear of an occasional betrayal of 
the Master by a miniater, a deacon, an elder, or a Sunday- 
school superintendent. No surroundings or companionships 
are an absolute guaranty against temptation. But the pro- 
portion of those who prove unworthy is not so very large 
after all. In the band of apostles it was only one in twelve. 
2. The selection of a kiss as the token of identification. 
In this there appears to have been a refinement of hypocrisy 
that makes the act peculiarly loathsome. Though a kiss 
was, and is, a common salutation in the East, yet it ever has 
been an affirmation of friendship. Under a kiss Judas meant 
to conceal his treachery from his Master. While by it he 
pointed out the one whom the soldiers were to seize, he de- 
signed that his victim should not connect him with their act, 
but, instead, should be impressed with his affection. 3. The 
manner of betrayal. That, as agreed, was by akiss. But, as 
the Greek verb shows, when Judas kissed the Saviour, he did so 
repeatedly, or with unusual warmth or emphasis. The kiss 
was as affectionate as it was treacherous. In his agitation 
and excitement, Judas overdid his part—just as hypocrites 
always are likely to do. 

How did Jesus bear this loathsome salutation? Just as he 
bore the subsequent spitting and mocking, without any be- 
trayal of impatience, though it must have been more nauseous 
and repulsive than any insult he received from his enemies. 
But Judas was not left to think that he was successful in con- 
cealing his treachery. Often before he had witnessed the 
Saviour penetrate the hypocrisy of others; now he was to see 
that his own guilty secret was bare before his Master’s eyes. 
As he approached his intended victim, some hint of this he 
must have had in the Saviour’s command: “ Friend, do that 
for which thou hast come.” And the first pang of that remorse, 
that soon became unendurable, must have pierced his heart as 
the Saviour, after the treacherous token had been given, sadly 
asked: “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” 
Then the traitor knew that his treachery was fully known, 
and that for him there was no more peace. 

II. Jesus and his Captérs.—1. <A disciple’s defense of his 
Master. The defense of Jesus by Peter (John 18: 10) was 
wildly rash. It was the lifting up of an arm against a mul- 
titude. It was valorous but ill judged. It was an attempt 
on the part of that disciple to prove that, as he had said, he 
was ready to die for his Master. It proved Peter to be a poor 
swordsman. Afterward he wielded the sword of the Spirit 
better. The cutting off of the ear of Malchus, the servant of 
the high priest, resulted in several things that are of interest 
and of profit to consider: (1.) The healing of the ear of the 
servant. The last use made by Christ of his miraculous 
power was in healing the only wound ever inflicted in his 
behalf! (2.) The rebuke of the act. (a.) “The cup which 
the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” (John 18: 
11.) In that we hear an echo of the agony in the garden, 
He had taken the cup from the Father’s hand, and, now that 
it was at his lips, he would not have it dashed to the ground. 
(6.) “ All they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword” (Matt. 26: 52). Peter simply invited destruction 
upon himself and his companions by his rash act. The gos- 
pel’s best defense has never been the sword, but forgiving 
submission. (c.) “Thinkest thou that I cannot beseech my 
Father, and he shall even now send me more than twelve 
legions of angels? Christ was in the hands of no power 
except voluntarily. He laid down his life of himself. “ Even 
now,” it was possible easily to overcome the force sent 
against him, but “ how then should the Scriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it must be?” Jesus proved his own ability to contend 
with the numbers sent against him by the fact that when he 
said unto them, I am he, “they went backward and fell to 
the ground.” How easy, as at Nazareth, it would have been 
for him to pass through their midst, no man daring to lay 
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hands on him! (8.) The recognition of Peter. The use 
of the sword made Peter a marked man. It led a kins 
man of Malchus to ask, as Peter warmed himself by the fire, 
“ Did I not see thee in the garden with him?” (John 18 : 26.) 
Thereupon Peter again denied. Peter’s valor in the garden 
contributed to make him a coward in the high priest’s court. 

2. The Master's defense of himself. In that, first, there was 
an indignant protest : “Are ye come out as against a robber?” 
The large array, with their weapons, would indicate that they 
were come out to arrest one who was peculiarly dangerous. 
There had been nothing in Jesus’ career to justify the appre- 
hension expressed by the presence there of so large an armed 
force. He had gone about doing good, and doing good only. 
Second, there was in it an accusation: “I was daily with you 
in the temple teaching, and ye took me not.” This was said 


-(Luke 22 : 52) to the chief priests, captains of the temple, and 


elders. It implies that they were doing by night what they 
had not dared to do byday. Such was the fact; for they had 
“feared the people.” Third, there was in it submission: 
“ But this is done that the Scriptures might be fulfilled.” 
And that thought seems to have quenched his indignation. 
He submitted that the ecstatic prophecies concerning salvation 
might not go unfulfilled. To the thought of fulfilling the 
Scriptures, Jesus adds: “ This is your hour and the power of 
darkness.” It was “their hour;” but how short it was, and 
how brief was the reign of the power of darkness ! 

IIL. Jesus and his Disciples.—1. The eleven. “They all 
left him and fled.” Thus they fulfilled Jesus’ recent prophecy 
concerning them (vy. 27). But they did not act quite so cen- 
surably as at first appears. Jesus, with that care for them 
that was characteristic of him, no matter how much beset 
he was himself, asked, if he were the one sought, that “ these” 
might be permitted to go their way. Upon this hint they 
acted—a little too readily to make a good impression in 
history. But they had in them the qualities of which heroes 
were made, as their subsequent behavior shows. Though 
they all fled out of the reach of immediate danger, two at 
least followed to the place of trial, and the others, very likely, 
were not far off. 2. The young man. Who was the young 
man who showed such interest in the arrest of the Saviour? 
Was it Mark, or Lazarus, or who? 3. Peter. Now was his. 
opportunity to prove his boasted pre-eminent fidelity. Instead 
of going with Christ to prison and to death, he “ followed him 
afar off.” John, who was knownto the “ high priest,” entered 
in with Jesus into thecourt of the high priest ; “but Peter was 
standing by the door without” (John 18: 16). Afterward 
he went out, and brought Peter in. Apparently John did not 
try to disguise his relation to Christ, while Peter sought to 
hide it by mixing with the servants and the officers around the 
fire. That was bad policy, as the sequel proved. Peter’s love 
and fidelity led him to incur so much risk that it seems 
pitiable that he could not have been just a little more heroic. 
John’s very boldness was a protection, while Peter’s dissimula- 
tion provoked investigation and inquiry. Any disciple who 
is bold for Christ will escape many of the attacks and the 
humiliations of one who shows that he is only half-hearted. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Write on the blackboard four words which tell what took 
place in that same Thursday night of which we have studied 
in the last three lessons. A few questions will bring back the 
scenes in the upper room and in the garden. 

We learn to-day how Jesus was betrayed, taken, forsaken, 
led away. 

Ask the meaning of “ betrayed,” and find what ideas the chil- 
dren have, then give the story, using questions whenever 
possible to recall what has been taught before, and at the close 
of the first of the four divisions of the lesson, ask again the 
meaning of “ betrayed,” and get back what you havetold. The 
class may rise for the review questions on each division, or 
sing one verse of a hymn, or be questioned by assistant teach- 
ers in classes, in whatever method will best enlist and sustain 
interest. 

1. Betrayed.—Jesus was speaking to his disciples in the 
garden, and the very words he said are our Golden Text to- 
day. As he spoke, Judas came, but not alone, a rude crowd 
with him,—soldiers with swords, servants with clubs, some 
of the rulers, some people curious to see what was to be done, 
and many of them holding lanterns and torches to light the 
dark places in the garden. Who was their leader? It had 
all been planned that Judas should give a sign which one 
they were to take, lest in the darkness and confusion they 
might seize the wrong man and Jesus escape. Judas knew 
that Jesus had before suddenly disappeared, that he could 
work miracles, so he had said, “He is the one I will kiss; 
take him and hold him fast.” “Straightway” Judas went to 
him, calling him Master, and kissed him, even though Jesus 
asked, as his wicked breath was almost on the Master’s cheek, 
“ Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” Could Judas 
answer? The lips that had daily spoken.to his Master for 
three years, had eaten daily food with him, had tasted bread 
made by his miracles, those lips touched the sinless, suffering 
Saviour’s face; not a kiss of love, but a sign to those sent by 
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the men to whom Judas had sold the body of his Lord. Now 
do you know the meaning of “ betrayed ” ? 

2. Tuken.—“ The soldiers laid their hands on him and took 
him.” He asked, “ Are ye come out as against a thief, with 
swords and with staves to take me?” He told them he had 
taught every day in the temple, and in the streets, and “ye 
took me not,” but said he, “ the Scriptures must be fulfilled.” 
He asked the soldiers whom they sought; when they said 
Jesus of Nazareth, he answered “I am he.” Fora moment 
they fell backward on the ground; when they rose up, he 
said, “If you seek me, let these go their way.” Even then 
he thought of his disciples. Peter took a sword and struck 
a servant of the high priest, and cut off his ear. Jesus said, 
“ Put up thy sword ;” then, the last work of those hands before 
they were bound, Jesus touched the wound, and the ear was 
healed. He asked Peter if he did not know that he could 
pray to his Father, and he could give him companies of 
angels to help him, far more than the number of that armed 
mob. What did he pray in the garden? Todo his Father’s 
will and to fulfill all that was written, he gave himself up to 
the kiss of Judas and the power of his enemies ; “then the 
band, and the captain, and officers of the Jews took Jesus and 
bound him.” 

3. Forsaken—The frightened disciples saw the crowds, 
heard the jeers and shouts, saw how Jesus gave himself up. 
They saw them come against him as if he were a thief, saw 
them bind those holy hands that had worked wonders and 
blessing. Were they in dafiger? Would it not be their turn 
next? Peter had used the sword rashly and been reproved 
for it. “They all forsook him and fled.” Peter who wanted 
to die with him, John who so loved him, James who wanted 
to sit next to him, and said he could bear all with him in 
sorrow, Philip who asked him to show them the Father,—all 
forsook the beloved Son when enemies took him, and left 
them to flee away. Which seems hardest for that loving 
heart to have borne,—to be betrayed by a disciple, taken by 
enemies, or forsaken by friends ? 

One person followed, “a certain young man,” wearing such 
a loose linen as the Jews wrapped over the under-garments 
at night; perhaps as he was going to sleep he heard a noise 
and uproar, he went into the garden, looked on; he did not 
join in shouts against the prisoner, he did not flee away 
when the disciples went; something in his word or look 
showed him to be a friend of Jesus. They took hold of the 
young man, but he ran from them, leaving in their hands the 
linen wrap while he escaped. It was not John, for we soon 
hear of him again; nor Peter, not any of the twelve; per- 
haps it was Mark, who wrote the story; certainly one who 
loved Jesus, and watched as others fled. 

4. Led away.—Out of the garden where he would never go 
to pray again, down the path he had so often walked, across 
the brook, through the valley, along the road into the city, 
they led Jesus away to the high priest. Although it was 
after midnight, a company waited at the palace of the high 
priest to finish the work of those they had sent with Judas. 
All the chief priests, the elders, and the scribes, were there 
expecting him. The crowd came and brought their prisoner 
through the gate and the porch of the house into the marble- 
paved courtor yard, This was an open space in the centre 
with walls and rooms built around looking into this court-yard. 

The night was cold; not to warm the chilled prisoner 
who had lain on the ground in a bloody sweat, but for the 
comfort of the servants and the watching crowd, they made 
a fire.” Peter came back and “ followed afar off;” then he 
came in, and, with the servants, warmed himself at the fire. 

Where was Jesus taken, and where led away? Try and 
get some estimate of the character of Judas, and the 
actions of the other disciples. Judas knew Jesus; did know- 
ing him keep him from being a wretched sinner? Did the 
disciples show weakness? How? Ought they to be excused 
because they were afraid ? 

Try to have the children learn before next week more 
about Peter, and what else was done to Jesus during that 
dreadful night. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What was the result of Judas Iscariot’s life? (Title.) What 
words of Jesus proved his foreknowledge of the traitor? 
(Golden Text.) What, probably, is his foreknowledge of 
you? 

Did Judas, or Satan, guide the armed band in the arrest of 
Jesus? (Mark 14: 43 with John 6: 70,71; 13: 27.). How 
many times did Satan enter into Judas? (Luke 22: 3, 4.) 
What do you understand by this? What do you learn from 
it? (Eph. 6: 11,12.) Describe the multitude who followed 
this leader (Luke 22: 52; John 18: 3), Were these officers 
Jews or Romans? How did the guilt of the different agents, 
officers, chief priests, Judas, and others, compare? What 
words were on Christ’s lips as Judas approached ? (v. 42.) 
By what sign was he singled out? (vs. 44,45.) Just what 
act, or actions, constituted the betrayal? What lack in 
Judas’ character was manifested in the place selected for this 
deed? (John 18: 2.) What lack was manifested in the sign 
chosen? What words did Jesus address to Judas on this 
occasion ? (Luke 22: 48; Matt. 26: 50.) In what spirit and 





with what design were these words probably spoken? Why 
probably, were they placed on sacred record? What words 
were addressed to the officers? (John 18: 4-8.) Why are 
they on record? (John 10: 18.) To what deed was Peter 
moved when they laid hands on Jesus? (vs. 46, 47.) What 
words did Jesus address to him? (John 18: 11; Luke 22: 
51; Matt. 26: 52-54.) To what law did he refer in the last 
reference? (Exod. 21: 12.) What instruction respecting 
swords had he recently given? (Luke 22: 36, 38.) Why 
then did he restrain Peter? How do you harmonize the last 
reference with John 18: 36? What words did Jesus address 
to the chief priests and captains of the temple? (vs. 48, 49; 
Luke 22: 52, 53.) Give a connected account of the betrayal 
as the facts are now collected from the Gospels. What motives 
probably impelled Judas to the deed? Who forsook Jesus 
in the hour of his arrest? (v. 50.) Why did they forsake 
him? What prophecy was thus fulfilled ? (v. 27; Zech. 13: 
7.) Were the disciples really in danger of arrest, or were 
they needlessly terrified? (vs. 51, 52.) To whom was Jesus 
first conducted after his arrest ? (v. 53; John 18: 13.) Why 
was he not led to Caiaphas at once? What prophecy had 
Caiaphas unwittingly uttered? (John 11: 49-51.) Which 
disciples were the first to return to Jesus? (v. 54; John 18: 
15, 16.) Would you interpret this as indicating greater love 
on their part than on that of the, other disciples, or would 
you not? (Consider v.51.) In what ways is love for Christ 
now to be manifested? Conclude the history of Judas. Have 
we, or have we not, conclusive Scripture evidence that his 
soul was lost? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE FORSAKING: 
“ THEY ALL FORSOOK HIM AND FLED.” 


THE SHAME: 


“O LORD, THE HOPE OF ISRAEL, ALL THAT 
FORSAKE THEE SHALL BE ASHAMED.” 


THE LOSS: 


“THEY HAVE FORSAKEN THE LORD, THE 
FOUNTAIN OF LIVING WATERS. 


THE PUNISHMENT: 


“ THEY THAT FORSAKE THE LORD SHALL BE 
CONSUMED.” 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE: 
“ LET HIM RETURN UNTO THE LORD, AND HE 
WILL HAVE MERCY UPON HIM; AND TO OUR 
Gop, FOR HE WILL ABUNDANTLY PARDON,” 











‘| a -Y 
“Ye Perish 


DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—TheSkiss of treachery, the 
kiss of peace: Yellow letters, white shade. Betrayest thou, 
kiss the Son: Red capitals, light-green letters. The Son of 
man, lest he be angry: Orange capitals, light-blue letters. 
With a kiss, and ye perish : White. 
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. ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 

’ BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

A “ multitude with swords and staves ” is about as good and 
concise description of an Eastern “posse comitatus,” if we may 
use that term, as can well be conceived. ° Nowadays the 
“swords” would generally be wanting in the cities, except in 
the hands of a few who had served in some semi-official posi- 
tion, as honorary guard of a governor or kawass of a foreign 
consul. The swords, then, are apt to be those of the wide 
backward curve, good for a blow but not for a thrust, and to 
an Occidental seeming useless. 

But as to the staff or club, no Irish peasantry is more fer- 
tile or handy in providing and using such weapons. The 
Celt may have an advantage with his “shillelagh wid a bit 
of a scythe stuck in the top of it,” but he cannot be quicker 
in providing himself with a weapon in unlooked-for emergen- 
cies and by unlooked-for expedients. I well remember getting 
ready for a Sunday-school class, and being just about to go to 
the room to meet them—a missionary also having just come 
for the purpose of attending to another class—when, all of a 
sudden, a shout was heard from the direction of the seashore, 
and a messenger came hurrying up to inform the students 
that one of their number was being maltreated and unmerci- 
fully ducked by the Muslims. Instantly the excitement was 
tremendous ; and instantly—no one could see whence or how, 
for not a stick was to be seen before—the crowd of students 
rushed off with a yell, nearly every one flourishing a stick of 
some sort, from the regular club or staff to the crookedest 
broken branch, away toward the sea to the rescue. Nothing 





would stop them; and Sunday and the Sunday-school were 
gone from their thoughts till the row was over. 

Coming back, a little ashamed of themselves, they brought 
their sticks with them ; but not one would admit that he had 
had to use his stick; and yet their replies to all questions 
were models of considerate politeness and apparent candor, 
such as Orientals know so well how to exhibit. The next 
day, asking one of the older students about it—one who loved 
to air his imperfect English, I was told the story, somewhat 
after this fashion; the students who knew English better 
putting in the punctuation with laughter : 

“An ambassador [laughter]—not so?”—“I understand 
you ; go on.”—“ An ambassador from our comrades by the sea 
brought to us the intelligences that one from our number was 
being distressed or annoyed or murdered by the rabble—by 
the baser ones of the Muslims, but not the good ones who 
hold forth the religion. We took each of usa tree, and we 
descended, and we vanquished them.” 

The word “tree,” like sundry other expressions not well 
enough remembered for correct reporting, caused much 
laughter. It was stoutly defended, however, by the speaker, 
who insisted that the English called many trees together a 
wood; and consequently “each specimen presented a tree.” 
The English of this particular student was chiefly obtained 
from reading books, with scarcely any practice in talking. 
His knowledge of it was much more extensive than that of 
many: who could both speak and write better than he. He 
took Harper’s Magazine, and read it ; and obtained from me 
the meaning of many a word he could not find in the diction- 
aries, 

The kiss, in the East, is a salutation of much the same 
character as between men in Europe. Between friends it is 
graceful, and sometimes even affecting to witness. To see 
two young men, after a long separation, approach each other 
with perfect good breeding, hold each other by the hands or 
elbows, and kiss each other on both cheeks, is to witness a 
much gentler and deeper side of the character than the rowdy 
shake and yell, the slap on the shoulder, and the poke in the 
side can show. It is always a salutation expressive of the 
kinder and better feelings, and effectually shuts out all boister- 
ousness or rudeness. The kiss of the teacher by his pupil, 
which has a perfect counterpart here as respects the relation 
of the parties, is one of deep respect and affection, whose 
symbol (and generally whose reality, too) is kept up long after 
the pupils have grown up. They think it honors themselves 
to show this respect through life to their early teacher. Its 
present form consists ustally in kissing the teacher’s hand, 
and then raising it, and touching with it his own (the pupil’s) 
forehead. When the relation of pupil is merged in that of 
friend, the action and the meaning of the salutation are by no 
means over-expressed in the strong Greek word which Mark 
uses to denote Judas’s hypocritical token. 

The title of “Rabbi,” however, does not so directly, of 
itself alone, mark the relation of Judas as a disciple. The 
title was the common mode of address from all who knew the 
person to be a rabbi; just like our “doctor” and other titles. 
The teacher there to-day is called Mu’allim (Teacher) as a 
common title, and not by his pupils alone. 

’ The incident of the young man clad with a linen cloth, is 
quite as much of a puzzle to one with Oriental experience as 
to one without it; except only that it seems pretty certain 
that no sight-seer who was not very specially interested would 
have ventured out of doors to see what was going on; and 
that he either had followed Jesus from Jerusalem, or had his 
abode close to Gethsemane. But doubtless customs about 
going out atynight in those days were different from those of 
the present day. As things were only afew years ago, it 
was next to impossible to get through a city gate of Jeru- 
salem after nightfall. And if the past were to be judged 
strictly by the present, that fact would make the whole nar- 
rative of this night seem very sirange indeed. But as to the 
linen cloth about the young man, it is very common for some 
hours in the morning to be passed—at work or otherwise— 
before the night dress is changed. The poorer classes sleep 
in their day clothes. 

The fire at which Peter warmed himself along with the 
servants, was doubtless of the sort still in use in a region 
where fireplaces and chimneys are unknown—at least, un- 
known to a genuine native house. The commonest sort of 
fire-making is in a brazier or chafing-dish. This is of various 
style and material, and is supplied with burning charcoal, 
Clumsy as this expedient seems, it is quite effectual for a good 
many purposes. It can be carried where wanted, and when 
put under one’s cloak as he sits on the floor—as it often is— 
its efficiency cannot be questioned. The fire in them is about 
as great in quantity as that which tinsmiths use in their 
little portable furnaces. Indeed, the tinker’s furnace and the 
chafing-dish are often identical in the East. 

Another way of warming an apartment is by building a 
fire directly on the stone or earthy floor. It is hard to say 
whether cold or dampness is the worst feature of the climate, 
or the thing most desired to be dispelled by the little fire- 
pans or pots. Very slight spells of cold are hard to bear in 
a warm climate; and when, as often, a house is so damp that 
toad-stools and mushrooms sprout on the walls of a room, 
the moisture is not very healthy or agreeable. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All unobjectionable publications received will be promptly noticed 
oder this head The interests of our readers will guide as in’ making 


BOOKS. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1880. 8vo, with 
chart. pp. ccixli,914. Washington: The rug of Education. 


Loveand Friendship. By the Rev. J. F. Dripps. 18mo, pp. *. Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyterian Board of Publicetion, Price, 50 cents. 


baba oy Sabbath : its nature, design, and proper observance. By 
e Rev. R. L. Dabney, LL.D. 16mo pp. 93. Fn ates are The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 50 cen 


The Westminster Question Book, “oo Series, 1882; nual 
for teachers and older scholars. 18mo, pp. 192. Philadelphia: "The 
Presbyteria: Board of Publication. Prise, 1 15 cents, 


The Age ot Fable; or, Beauties of m oneedivca b By Thomas Bulfinch. 
A new enlarged ‘and Ag ated edition 7 oh 60 ~ Hale, i2mo, 
pp. xx!, 472. Boston: 8. W, Tilton & Co. 


A Homiletic Opctepntia of Tllustrations in ocd and Morals; a 
handbook S oe ractical ew, and of commentary on Holy Scrip- 
pio 5 sae iy 870, pp iv, 892. New York: Funk and Wag- 
na rice, 


An Introduction to the Study of English Literature ard Literary Criti- 
cism, designed tor ie use of schools, semina‘ies, colleges, and unt- 
versities By Professor James Baldwin. Vol. I. Poetry. 8vo, pp. 

x, 503, Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 


The Conversion of Children: can it be effected ? how young? will they 
remain steadiast? what means to be used 7? when to be received and 
how trained in the church, By the Rev. FE. P. Hammond, with an 
introtnction by the Rev. J, E. nkin, D.D. 16mo, portrait, pp. 174, 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, 75 cents. 


PAMPHLET 4. 


Kaster Counsels and Cautions. By Henry A. Nelson,D PD. 18mo, pp. 
22. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board ot Publication. 


The Desert a Delight tor the Sick and Weary. By Morr < Miller. 18mo, 
pp. 63. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian | Board of Publication, 


The ong Education. By Professor Motkigiona, (School Room Clas«ics.) 
16mo, pp. 35. Syracuse, New York: W. Bardeen. Price, 15 cents. 


PP peek of Literature | Albert Sonthwick. (ime WF Qoeice 
Book rs). 16mo, pp. 35, Syracuse, New York: 





Price, 1 
A Small Tractate of meapation. By John Milton. od Room 
Classics.) 16mo, pp. 26. yracuse, New York: ©. W. Bardee 


Price, 15 cents. 


The Life of a By the Rev. J. L. Huribut,M.A  (Chautanqua 
Text Lt - ag 0. 38.) 18mo, pp. 61, New York: Phillips and Hunt. 


Question Book of Physiology. Albert P. Southwick. (Dime » ~4 
mn Book Series.) 16mo, pp. a 5 ®yracuse, New York: C. W. Bar- 
} =i co 10 cents 


Question ot Theory and Practice, By Albert P. Southwick. 
‘<a aes and eal 16mo, pp. 37, Syracuse, New York: 
W. Bardeen. Pan 10 ce 


Question Book nitea state intone and Civil Government. + 
Pag BA P. Boutnwick on - Ry yt mook Series.) 16mo, pp. 
ew York 


A Stran woes ,or a ot ire and the Soudan. By the author 
of Common Piace (The Fran Square SORT ) 4to, pp. 46. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 60 


Self-Help; with !llustrations of cheracter. conduct and perseverance. 
B muel ®miles. (The Franklin mqaere A gm d4to, pp. 66, 
ew York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 2 cent 


The Knights of the Horse-shoe; a traditionary tale of the cocked hat 
gentry In the Old Dominion’ tthe Franklin Log a — ) 4to, 
pp 8. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 20 


MUSIC, 


The William Penn March for piano or organ. By John R. Swen 
4to, pp. 5. Philadelphia: whe P. Dougherty. Price 40 cents, wa 


Two Hundred Bem Have Roties rey Song _ a be neh 
ic ohn R Sweney. 4to. el- 
phles Yonn Pe Dougherty. Price, 40 cents, i 





SCHAFF’S POPULAR COMMENTARY.* 


If proof were needed of our growing familiarity with 
the Revised Version of the New Testament, that proof 
might be found in Schaff and Riddle’s Popular Illustrated 
Commentary, of which the third volume is now at hand. 
This commentary began to appear before the Revision 
was completed, and, like all the larger commentaries, is 
based upon our common English Version. Its first 
volume anticipated the Revision Committee in many 
emendations. Its second volume in like manner confirmed 
many of their conclusions ; and its third follows the same 
track, but with, proportionately, a far greater display of 
emendations. This volume comprises the epistles of 
Paul,—not including Hebrews,—a portion of the New 
Testament wherein, of ail others, the need of revision was 
much more manifest in respect of translation than in 
text. Accordingly, each section of the text is accom- 
panied with long columns of emended translations, with 
many of which the Revised New Testament has already 
made us acquainted; demonstrating how much more 
economically commentaries can be produced with the 
latter as a basis, than with our Oommon Version. 

However, the day has not yet passed for commentaries 
on the Common Version ; and until that event takes place, 
this commentary will prove exceedingly convenient by 
reason of those very groups, or columns, of emended ren- 
derings and readings, set apart, as they are, from the com- 
mentary proper. 

The “illustrated” character of the commentary, as 
the work progresses, seems materially to change ; accom- 
panied, however, by a reduction in price, so that this 
volume costs one dollar less than its predecessors. The 
first volume, containing Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
remaius the best illustrated commentary extant, within 
itascopeand price. Theillustrations in this third volume 
consist of modern views of the principal sites of interest 
in connection with Paul’s Epistles; each view being a 
full-page illustration, and worthy of its place. They 


A Popular Commen' paaery ¢ on the New Testamen 1 
PRe-F a, scholars ous evangelical di Paes oa i shoe 
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number six in all; the frontispiece being a fine view of 
the excavated Roman forum, with the ancient ruins and 
the modern buildings about it. A sufficient map of Asia 
Minor completes this department of the commentary. 

In the main, this volume keeps up the character and 
merit of the former ones, The most careful work appears 
in the work of the American editors; Drs. Schaff and 
Riddle jointly preparing the Epistle to the Romans, Dr. 
Schaff alone the Epistle to the Galatians, and Dr. Riddle 
alone the Epistles to the Ephesians and Oolossians. The 
style of each of these authors is too well known to our 
readers to require special observation here. The work, 
however, is of a less popular character than that of their 
smaller “Internétional Commentary.” Many things are 
brought forward which it requires a moderate scholar to 
appreciate, if not understand ; and many hints which an 
evident fullness of learning might have made plainer to 
the ordinary reader, will set the more advanced student 
at investigating for himself. A prominent good quality 
of this portion of the work, especially in the Epistle to 
the Romans, is its candor in stating different opinions 
where the course of the Christian world has shown that 
differences are inevitable. But while declining to dog- 
matize, these editors do not hesitate to show their own 
colors, 

The two Epistles to the Oorinthians are treated by 
Principal David Brown, of Aberdeen, Scotland. This is, 
taken as a whole, a sensible and judicious piece of work, 
and rather more strictly popular in its style and substance 
than the rest of the work. The bones for the scholars to 
pick are generally given in footnotes, in much smaller 


™ | type, and do not distract very much. Here and there he 


notes a difference of view from one of the English editors 
of this volume, and—courteously, of course—does not 
mince matters. 

The remainder of the volume shows less adherence to 
its professed scope, and in general, less merit. Dean 
Plumptre, in the Epistles to Timothy, seems to forget 
that he is not writing for classical students; and, in the 
midst of his well-known brilliancy, here and there lets 
loose a statement that the classical student will hardly 
accept just as itis. An instance of this is his comment 
on the “cloak” in 2 Timothy 4:13. His repetition of 
the hypotheses concerning Pudens, Linus, and Claudia 
(2 Tim, 4: 21), is hardly to be endured even under 
the shield of Dean Alford’s name. The work of the 
other foreign writers, Dods, Dykes, and Lumby, is less 
sparkling than Dean Plumptre’s ; but at thesame time less 
uneven, and a bit more popular. 

Not to underate this commentary as a learned and use- 
ful work, it is but fair to state that its character as a 
strictly popular commentary is not se marked in the pro- 
gress of the work as its opening promise led us to expect. 
As compared with the other larger commentaries, it is far 
less full, but much more easily grasped than Lange ; fuller 
and more popular than The Speaker’s Commentary ; and 
adapted to the wants of perhaps a larger class than either, 
but that class would be styled an educated one. 





It there is any English man of letters the writing of 
whose biography demands clear seeing and cautious 
judging, that man is Dean Swift. The grotesque good 
and evil of such a character, the mingled wit and madness 
of such an intellect, tempt the biographer to cut the 
Gordian knot by ascribing everything to one set of traits 
or impulses, instead of patiently unraveling the twisted 
and distorted threads which make up his life story. Into 
this error, Mr. Leslie Stephen, the writer of the biogra- 
phies of Johnson and Pope in the English Men of Letter 
Series, and who has just added the story of Swift to the 
same series, has not fallen, Mr. Stephen has not 
attempted to palliate unduly the glaring faults of Swift’s 
life; neither has he gone to the other extreme of con- 
demning as vices what were really the freaks of insanity 
or the spoken and acted irony of a bitterly disappointed 
soul; but he has shown, with not a little thoroughness, 
what a bundle of contradictions Swift was. While letting 
his readers know that there is a repulsive side to the 
story of the erratic dean, he shows as little of that side as 
possible; and the prurient will not find in this volume 
any quotations of those writings of Swift which the 
nineteenth century prefers to forget. (12mo, pp. 205. 
New York ; Harper and Brothers. Price, 75 cents. ) 


At last the desideratum of a pocket Bible with large 
type is at least approximately supplied in the 7 hin Paper 
Editions of the Oxford Bible, just issued by the Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford. These are printed on thin, tough, 
non-transparent India paper, with large clear type, the 
thinness of the paper allowing a greater number of pages 
to be placed within bindings of the usual size, and so 





permitting an increase in the size of the type, without a 


corresponding increase in the bulk of the volume. Thus 
the minion 24mo edition contains 1,276 pages in a thick- 
ness of little over an inch, while the brevier 16mo edition 
numbers 1,536 pages in a thickness of about an inch and 
a quarter. Intending purchasers of the Ozford Teachers’ 
Bible should note that a new edition just issued not only 
contains a thorough revision of the Teachers’ Helps in 
the line of former criticisms and suggestions of The Sun- 
day School Times, but The Parallel New Testament 
recently noticed in these columns, which compares page 
by page and line by line the versions of 1611 and 1881, 
has taken the place of the single text of the Authorized 
Version, (In various sizes and styles, and at various 
prices. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


Readers of The Sunday School Times will be glad to 
know that Professor Austin Phelps has gathered into one 
volume, under the title of My Portfolio, his recent contri- 
butions to this and other leading religious papers. There 
are thirty-one essays in all in the collection, and these 
embrace Professor Phelps’s most recent discussions of 
prayer, spiritualism, creed-subscription, home and foreign 
missions, and other topics of present interest, as well as 
short papers for devotional reading, and three biograph- 
ical essays which, under the title of A Pastor of the Last 
Generation, describe the remarkable ministry of the 
author’s father, the Rev. Dr. Eliakim Phelps. (12mo, 
pp. 280. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.50.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


ee 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Massachusetts, state, at Greenfield ..............October 17-19 











Maine, state, at Hallowell ----October 24-26 
Ontario, provincial, at Brampton ....-.-..--..-. October 24-26 
North Carolina, state, at Winston............-.November 1, 2 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence............ November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont.........November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridget November 14-16 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A children’s service of song was the opening meeting 
of | he twenty-sixth annual convention of the Montgomery 
County (N. Y.) Sunday-school association, which was 
held at St. Johnaville, September 26,27. Practical Sun- 
day-school and temperance topics were discussed by 
various local Sunday-school workers, and Mr. W. Elliot 
Griffiths, the author of The Mikado’s Empire, gave an 
interesting address, from his personal knowledge, on the 
mission and Sunday-school work in Japan. 

—At the recent conference of the North London 
Auxiliary of the London (England) Sunday - school 
Union, the question whether the custom, prevalent in so 
many English Sunday-schools, of selling magazines, 
hymn-books, and Bibles during or after the session of the 
Sunday-school, was justifiable, was discussed with con- 
siderable warmth. Several of those who took part in 
the discussion claimed that as the end in view was not 
gain, but the circulation of pure literature among the 
scholars, the custom was in accordance with scriptural 
principles; while others urged that the week-day sale of 
this literature had been attempted without success. On 
the other side it was claimed that the scholars would 
not, and could not, discriminate between the act of the 
storekeeper who sold on Sunday, and that of the Sunday- 
school teacher who did the same thing, though for a 
different purpose. At the close of the discussion, a reso- 
lution was put, and carried by a large majority, asserting 
that the sale of magazines, books, etc.,in the Sunday- 
school and on Sunday, is unlawful, unnecessary, and 
inexpedient. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The tenth annual convention of the Cumberland 
County (Pa.) Sunday-school Association will be combined 
with a decennial anniversary, and the celebration will 
extend over two days, October 24, 25. The convention 
will meet in the First Presbyterian Church of Carlisle. 
Among those who will take part in its exercises are Mr. 
John Wanamaker, who will tell of The Secret of Success- 
ful Sunday-school Work, Mr. Ed. 8. Wagoner, the 
Rev. J. O. Orider, and Mr. Olarence J. Reddig, the presi- 
dent of the association. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—On Sunday evening, October 1, the Congregational 
Sunday-school, at Greenville, N. Y., held a review ser- 
vice on the lessons of the third quarter. The review was 
subdivided into various parts; first came the superin- 





tendent’s report of the progress of the school during the 
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three months; then followed an examination on the 
narrative of the quarter’s lessons, an examination on their 
geography, an examination bringing out the central 
thoughts of the lessons, and then a series of word-picture 
reviews, after which the pastor summed up the.teachiags 
of the review. These exercises were plentifully, inter- 
spersed with singing by a quartette, by the school, and 
by the primary class, 

—A Friday-night “Sunday-school” is kept up in a 
crowded part of Clerkenwell by some of the Christian. 
workers of London, England. The session extends from 
half-past seven in the evening to half-past eight ; there 
are several classes for children and youth, and two classes 
attended by adults only. During the winter the attend- 
ance is greatly increased, the street children swarming in 
for the sake of the light and heat; and so many who 
would not otherwise be brought under the influence of 
religious instruction, are made to hear the word of God. 
This week-day Sunday-school has been so effective for 
good in the past among the spiritually destitute, that its 
conductors have determined to carry on and extend the 
work ; and, with that in view, they have made an appeal 
to the Sunday-school teachers of London for more yol- 
unteer workers. 


—In the Shawmut Branch Sunday-school of Boston, 
a successful attempt was recently made to interest the 
children in the systematic giving of their own money. 
An envelope was handed to each scholar, on the outside 
of which was printed a form with space for the scholar’s 
name, the amount of money contributed, and a statement 
of how the money was earned ; these envelopes were to 
be handed in at the Sunday-evening collections. The 
first Sunday after the experiment was tried, more than 
thirty envelopes were returned, containing amounts vary- 
inz from two cents toa dollar ; and among the methods by 
which the money was earned, as recorded on the envelopes, 
were “ Doing errands,” “ Carrying coal,” “ Walking to 
my work and saving car-fares,” etc. This Sunday-school 
has a little weekly paper, the Shawmut Herald, devoted 
to its special interests and conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. D. W. Waldron. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Some of the English Gipsies have been won over to 
Ohristianity ; and a little organization has been formed 
among them, which under the name of the Converted 
Gipsies has been engaged in successful evangelistic work 
in the south of England. 

—During the three months of June, July, and August, 
the American Seaman’s Friend Society lent to outward- 
bound ships sixty-seven new sailors’ libraries, and re- 
shipped ninety-one libraries which had already done good 
service at sea. These libraries contain-on an average 
thirty-six volumes, one of which is always the Bible. 
The other volumes are choice religious and miscellaneous 
books, which are carefully chosen as helpful in a seaman’s 
life. Through these libraries many hundred sailors have 
been led to Christ, and sometimes entire crews have 
become Christians through this agency. 


—Each succeeding day of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey’s 
campaign in Cardiff saw a more intense earnestness on 
the part of those who crowded to hear the evangelists, 
than did its predecessor. As the popular excitement in- 
creased, fresh meetings were organized; and Lady Hope 
and various professors and clergymen conducted or 
assisted in these meetings. The Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany was compelled to run a special late train to Merthyr, 
to accommodate the large number of persons who crowded 
into Oardiff. The conversions were very numerous, At 
the conclusion of the work in Cardiff, the evangelists 
passed on to Newport, Monmouth, where, by a curious 
coincidence, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the English Secu- 
larist, was lecturing. The first day’s work augured well 
for the campaign. Orowded meetings were held during 
the day, and a monster meeting for men was successfully 
carried through in the evening. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Agitation in favor of local prohibition has been 
started during the last few months in eight counties of 
England. 


—Four German’ churches in Cleveland, Ohio, have a 
prohibitory clause in their body of discipline, requiring 
all members to abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. 

—aAs the result of a temperance mission in Rotherham 
(England) which has a population of thirty-five thousand, 
three thousand six hundred pledges were taken, chiefly 
of adults. : 


—Absinthe drinking has been introduced into the 
University of Oxford by some of the students; and tem- 


perance workers have taken alarm at the progress which 
the vice has already made there. 


—A great temperance meeting was held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, September 28, at which many of the 
prominent workers of New England were present. The 
trend of the meeting was wholly in favor of prohibition. 

—It is announced that the ninth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union will be 
held in Louisville; Kentucky, October 25-28. October 
10 has been appointed as a day of prayer for the confer- 
ence, 


—It is not only the temperance workers who are recog- 
nizing the onward movement of the temperance revival. 
Here, for instance, is what the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
says of the outlook: “There is a tremendous popular 
force at work here which has been making rapid headway, 
and if matters go on as they are going now, the United 
States will be in time virtually a prohibition nation.” 


—That was an argument for prohibition which even 
the drinker can appreciate, which was made by an Iowa 
drinking man just before the election in that state. He 
said: “I have three boys. One of them is old enough to 
drink, and is drinking. He learned it in the saloon. My 
prayer is, and my vote shall be cast, to close the saloons 
before my other boys get into them and get to drinking ; 
and I know scores and scores of other drinking men who 
are as anxious as I am to close the saloons before the little 
boys reach them.” 


GENERAL. 


—A programme for the week of prayer, commencing 
January 7, 1883, has just been issued by the Evangelical 
Alliance. The suggested topics for the several days cover 
such subjects as thanksgiving, confession, prayer for the 
church universal, for families, for the nations, and for 
missionaries, and special reference is made to education, 
to intemperance, and to the opium traffic. 


—Richmond, Virginia, is to be the meeting-place for 
the eighth Church Congress of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, which will assemble Octo- 
ber 24, Bishop Whipple presiding. The list of topics 
embraces discussions on the respective position and offices 
of the laity and the clergy, the relations of the denomi- 
nation to the colored race in America, and the inspira- 
‘tion of Scripture. 


—After one year’s work the ChautauquaSchool of The- 
ology has determined to modify its methods. The plan 
of having a fixed course, to be completed at a fixed time, 
has been found to work badly on account of the varying 
circumstances of the students. The course has accord- 
ingly been divided into eight general and four special 
departments, which students may take up as their cir- 
cumstances allow them; and graduation will take place 
whenever these courses are completed. The names of 
the Rev. Drs. Philip Schaff, Lyman Abbott, L. T. Town- 
send, W. O. Wilkinson, and W. R. Harper, occur in 
the list of deans of the new department. 


PERSONAL. 


—We have received for Chloe Lankton $5.00 from a 
friend in Plainfield, New Jersey, and $5.00 from Miss 
J. M°K., Philadelphia. 

—On Sunday, September 24, Bishop Foss led the 
prayers of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Saratoga 
Springs, New York. This was the first public act of the 
bishop since his carriage accident of seven months ago. 
Although his health has not yet fully recovered its tone, 
his medical adviser assures him that he may again assume 
his regular episcopal duties about the end of this 
month. 


—It is not generally known that Littell’s Living Age, 
the first eclectic magazine of the world, is edited and 
managed by two ladies, the Misses Littell, who succeeded 
to that task upon the death of their father. How well they 
have performed the duties assumed by them, can be seen 
by any one who glances at the array of carefully selected 
articles in almost all departments of thought and scholar- 
ship which make up any recent volume of Littell’s. 

—Mrs. Booth, the wife of General Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army, is said to be a woman of rare power in public 
speaking, and much of the success of the Salvation Army 
pis, by others, ascribed to her; dominant influence in that 
organization. She herself, however, gives a different 
account of the secret of that success. She was asked 
recently wherein the power of the Army consisted; shr 
replied that it did not lie in preaching a smooth and easy 
gospel, in the patronage of the state or the favor of the 
churches; but it was to be found in the fact that the 
Army went back to the Gospels for its spirit, and to the 
Acts of the Apostles for its methods, 





THIS AND THAT. 


en 


An agnostic: One who doesn’t know anything, and is 
proud of the fact. 


‘‘A frenzy of drunken fanaticism” is rather a good 
term for the Liquor Dealers’ Association to use in its 
annual report in speaking of the recent temperance vic- 
tory in Iowa. That is a new kind of drunken frenzy. 
It certainly has its advantages over the kind of drunken 
frenzy that the liquor dealers themselves have been in 
the habit of producing. 

Fish won’t bite simply because a man is fishing for 
them. The bait that he dangles before them must be of 
a kind to excite in the fish the gustatory desire, or he 
will dangle it in vain. If the angler returns home with- 
out any finny captives for his dinner, he had better not 
anathematize his “luck,” or the fish, but study more 
closely the habits of the creatures he wants tocatch. This 
is a “ parable,” designed not for anglers, but for those 
teachers who would become successful “ fishers of men.” 


As an illustration of the growing sentiment in favor of 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, here is an extract 
from The Chicago Times, a paper which has never been 
called the organ of fanatical moral reformers : 

It is a popular cry, if a delusion : “‘ No more drunkenness! ” 
It is one in which the drunkard, if he could come into full 
possession of his senses, would join. It is the prayer of women. 
It would delight even a tather who drinks to know that the 
doors of no saloon were open to tempt his growing son. Tem- 
perance is possible with the traffic in full play. Temperance 
would be more general, perhaps, if strict license laws, rather 
than prohibitory laws, were passed ; but let the emotional side 
of the human mind be fully stirred on this subject, and it will 
refuse to see any remedy but the drastic one. The still makes 
drunkards. Away with the still! 


The Roman Catholic publishers lately united in a cir- 
cular to the Catholic clergy and heads of institutions, in 
which the statement was made that “the average sale of 
any new Catholic book published within the past ten 
years has not reached, by one-half, the number of copies 
sold of similar books twenty years ago.” John R. G. 
Hassard, in an article in the Catholic World for Ootober, 
and approvingly copied by the Catholic Review, quotes 
as above from the publishers’ circular, and adds that it 
cannot be said that, while the circulation of each par- 
ticular work has fallen off, the increase in the number 
of works has raised the total sales to a respectable aggre- 

. Mr. Hassard further affirms that the number of 
Catholic retail booksellers is less than it was twenty years 
ago, and that for the past ten years the Catholic book 
business generally has been conducted at aloss. Attempts 
to increase the circulation of the best class of Catholic 
works by printing them in cheap editions have failed, 
and attempts to commend them to people of taste and 
means by handsome editions have not fared much better. 
It is quite a comment when a man like Mr, Hassard says: 
“Catholic publishers have tried hard, but they cannot 
find anything that the Catholic public will read,” and 
when he can assert, as he does assert, that Oardinal 
Newman is read much more by Protestants than by the 
Oatholic laity. 


“In reading the Bible, we have such deep need for the 
Divine light most of all, and next for the light of the 
unbiased reason, that we can only lose by following mere 
will-o’-the-wisps, which flicker over places where no foot 
can tread.” So says Canon Farrar in a suggestive article 
on “The Olearing of the Commentaries,” in The Ex- 
positor (London) for September. The main thought of 
that article is of the benefit it would be to Bible students 
if the commentaries could be cleared of the accumulated 
“rubbish” of centuries. There is no question that 
he would put the Christian world under a vast burden of 
obligation who should weed out from the commentaries 
>the untenable assumptions, the false statements, -the 
errors arising from miseonceiving the meanings of the 
text, the unauthorized allegorizing of plain passages, 
the misinterpretations, the wrong inferences, etc., that 
have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, a sacred but mischievous legacy. But who would 
be sufficient for this work? The labor would be end- 
less, and the conclusions contested. In a quiet way, how- 
ever, that which Canon Farrar asks for is being done, in 
part, by many, instead of being uselesasly attempted by 
one. New light is constantly being thrown upon the 
Scripture text. Old theories are being exploded. The 
newer commentaries will contain less and less of the old 
errors. Meanwhile, every one must read his commen- 
taries remembering that they are uninspired. He should 
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not come to them with the unquestion- 
ing faith with which the ancients used to 
consult the oracles. The Scriptures, not 
the commentaries, are the true oracles. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


the ctroulation of The 








Poe oy ye free the eub- 

on fe Ee Be ae. a ape 

or ondlen eet od = 4s 25 cents the. gon 
or every insertion, excepting for 

the months of Nowember and December, when the 

rate is 40 cents per line, 

Ladies send 25 cents to Strawbridge and 
Clothier, 8th and Market Sts.,Phila., and re- 
ceive the Fashion Quarterly till 1883. New 
music and 1,000 engravings each number, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR THE ILL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO, Dr, 
0. A, FERNALD, Boston, says: “I have 
used it in cases Of impaired nerve function 
with beneficial results, especially in cases 
where the system is affected by the toxic 
action of tobacco.” 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Golden Rale, Boston, Mass., on trial to 
readers, of see Sunday ool Times to Jan. tor 25 cts. 


- THE FIVE 


Illustrated Papers 


For Sunday-schools 
FOR 1883. — 


The Youth's World will be better than ever. 











, If young people could peep into the portfolio where 


the articles already written for the new year are stored 
they would feel that they could hardly walt to read 
them. You can have Tue YoutTH's WoRLD mailed to 
you anywhere for a year for 25 cents; but in lotsot ten 
or more, for Su “schools and families, it co:ts only 
12 sng a copy for the whole year. 


The Sunday Hour, the new a ey wae oe 
will be full of interesting things, helpi ple to 
understand and love the Biole, It will sorte e same 


The Lilustrated Treasury of Knowl 
setting forth the aa IR things which are tak 
place in God’s world of nature and grace ; and 
Truth in Life, a Christian =e presce paper. 
‘The cost of these last three papers is only 9c. each 


per 
year, or 2gc. per quarter, where 10 or more go to one 
address. 


The Picture Wesid for the Little ne whens 
isa paper for every su “schoo! and oy w~ 
there are young children. It cost 20 cents 
= where five copies or more are sent M5 
e388. 
These Papers, of course, are circulated mainly 
through Sa “schools; but not able thus to 
ee son Rey _— the’ who @ five matied direct to 
for a How else can a dollar 
bring so much ot crs information and real help 
to parents and heres ? Please order at once. Spe- 
cimens sent tree. 





ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES. 


Where FO cnn bests better or cheaper Sache be had than 
these in the Robert Raikes ae wies ot which three 
sets ig 3 ae pool — by the American Sunday- 

Sehoot Un cbnaiats of ten 16mo books, 


caaalakon near pases, and the three sets con- 
tain eee eas each set is $1 00, which 
covers the 


AMERICAN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


“MODEL No. 4.” 


We invite the attention of teachers 
of primary departments, parents, and 
others, to a new library of 50 books spe- 
cially intended for small or geal 

The books are in good large ty 
fine paper, handsomely bound Po Bloth, 
and the library has nearly 4,000 pages 
of reading, and over 800 cuts. The 
books, oe Ene best writers, are bright 
and sparkling, and cannot fail to please 
and instruct the little folks. 

Each library has 50 catalogues, and 
is put in a nice chestnut box. 


PRICE, $10 NET. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield St, 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester ; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago ; 757 Market St. San Francisco. 


Now Ready!! LNTERNATIONALS.S, 


ALL MAP, C- 


Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


AND MAP OF JERUSALEM, 

Tilustrates the International 8. 3. Lessons. dold let- 
ters, index, table of distances, etc. All placesin N.T. shown 
Countries colored. Admitted to be the cheapest, and 
best 5. Peare ore se me ¢ prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

nt “ SERIES C. 818: es o. 

anilla paper, cream color, w 
and yaiaiehel on polnees. 8 . The same with Old Tes Tone 
ment map on the back, y $5.00 
SERIES C, EDITION Fee 
on rollers, $2.00; 














On white paper, mounted and varaished 
on white muslin, $1.50 
’ EDITION 86x72. 
By colored lines sharing the journeys of Jesus, mount- 
ed and varnished, 
A. H. SILERS & “00. PUBS. ST. LOUIS, MO, 





4 New Volwme begins with the Number for 
November 7th. 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


HABPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, in point of 
circulation, ranks with the most successful 
journals of its class, Its subscribers are not 
confined to any particular locality, or even 
country, but are found wherever the English 
language i is spoken. It has been the subject 
of favorable and enthusiastic notices in the 
leading papers in all parts ot the United States, 

Pastor and teachers have united in com- 
mending it warmly to the attention of parents 
and guardians as an invaluable means of in- 
forming the minds and elevating the tastes of 
the young people under their care; and the 
publishers have received the kindest ‘and most 
appreciative expressions regarding it from 
many thousands of its readers throughout the 
world, who look forward to its appearance, 
from week to week, with eager anticipations of 
by Reh in its perusal. 

he authors and artists who regularly con- 
tribute to its columns form a combination of 
talent which is without a parallel in the annals 
of juvenile periodical literature. 

ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE furnishes to its 
readers weekly a mene of entertaining and 
instructive reading matter 


Absorbing Serials, 
Sprightly Stories, 
' Stirring Poems, 
Amusing Rhymes, 
Diverting Anecdotes, 


and Ingenious Puzzles, 


appear in every number. Occasional articles 
on EMBROIDERY and other forms of NEEDLE- 
WORK invest this ak a ne with a special 
interest for girls, wh outh of both sexes 
will find in it valuable hints as to pleasant 
methods of spending such leisure time as ma, 
be available for recreation B. the Rips io and, 
in the family circle, or in the soci ering. 
Subjects connected with Passing EVENTS 
which are calculated to arrest the attention of 
young readers receive appropriate treatment. 

UMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS of the finest de- 
scription appear weekly in the paper; and 
carefully executed Copies oF NoTED PaInt- 
INGS, given from time to time, tend to train 
the artistic tastes of its subscribers, by famil- 
iarizing them with objects of acknowledged 
merit in the domain of art. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of 
three-cent stamp. 

Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 




















Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. #4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR - 40 
The THREE above publications. benecesesaueucseia 10 00 
Any TWO above ed 70 
HARPER’S YOUNG ee Geenecusenaecocesse 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZIN 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } ----------- one SS 
HARPER’S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

one year (52 Numbers) . 1000 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 





The Volumes of the WEEKLY and Bazak begin 
with the first numbers for January, the Volumes of 
the Youne PEorLE with the ‘first Number for 
November, and the Volumes of the eee ga ae 
the Numbers for June and December of each 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the comer 
of each Periodical current at the time ot receipt of 
order except in cases where the subscriber otherwise 

ts. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
Blo ponerse: containing works of ‘Travel, 
Fiction, and Poetry, a’ rices 
number, Patt ist of 


aess aah lw to Bon om 
adbrary will be furnished 
<a doniiatinn to HaRPER & BROTHERS. 


aa” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand a Vorere 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cen 





Remittances should be made by Post- Qtice oe. Mane. 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Ad 


HARPER & maarvene, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


ot It R HOT ‘EY, 
We will with pleasure send you a sample bt our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGSIN BEE CULTURE, with 
2 Gesonipve pres of the latest iepeevessents in 
See Honey Boxes, «A K! and person, 


and everything to Bee 
patented. Sim send your 2 era a 
written Sere AMOnT ROOT Matine Thien 


“VICE VERSA.” - 


“This is one of the most Dickens 
vriphts book a teeas tthe day. 
e grea! success of the 
tS droll, and Serene Lond: on Reader. 








ver, 25 cen Sloth, 75 cents. 
Be suréan and ei Oulvie Co's edition, as it is the best 
ae cheapest. A dealers, or mailed, on re- 
x hs Oak. OGILVIE 4 co., Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. 








“ALL ABOARD FOR EGYP1!” 
RIP VAN WINKLE IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 


By D. C. Eppy, author of “ Rip Van Winkle in Eu- 
‘ee Describing scenes and incidents in Morocco, 
Alaiets, Tunis, oe thy me Asia Minor, Egypt, Zanzi- 
Madagascar, Ceylon, and India,with many attrac- 
tive illustrations and maps, a. instructive om 34 
tion of coputaies visited. large part of the book is 
devoted to Egypt, and describes Alexandria, Suez, 
Cairo, and othe: places mentioned in connection with 
the late war uarto, boards, illuminated cover, 
$1.75. Quarto, cloth, bev. boards, $2.25. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR EUROPE!” 
RIP VAN WINKLE’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 

By the author of “ Rip Van Winkle in Asia and 
Africa.” Descriptive of sights and scenes in Great 
Britain, Northern Central, and Southern Europe. The 
standard character of these two volumes is evinced 
by the steady sale and demand by readers desiring re 
liable intormation concerning the habits and customs 
of foreign countries. Quarto, boards, illuminated 
covers, $1.75. Quarto, cloth, bev. boards, $2.25. 

“ALL ABOARD FOR ZULU LAND!” 
OFF TO THE WILDS. 


sam Gro. MANVILLE FENN. A story of hunting ex- 
ences in Southern Africa, by one of the most 
Popular writers, and will be a favorite book with 
Bove who like stories of wild sports and exciting ad- 
ventures. 8yo, cloth, 46 illustrations, $1.75. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC!” 
THE MUTINY ON BOARD THE LEANDER. 

By BERNARD HELDMANN. Being the plain, unvar- 
nished story ot the events which brought that gallant 
craft unto her end, and of the many various and 
strange adventures which chanced to certain of her 
crew. 8vo, cloth, 25 illustrations, $1.75. 

“ALL ABOARD FOR 1HE LIGHTHOUSE!” 
THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. 


JamEs F, Cops. A tale E eneslt in the last 
an ury. An intensely interesting and realistic de- 
scription of scenes and events ae the wreckers of 
Cornwall. near Land’s End, England. 12mo, illus- 
trated, 360 pp., $1.50. 


“ ALL ABOARD FOR PALESTINE!” 
A HOME IN THE HOLY LAND: 


A TALE ILLUSTRATING CUSTOMS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN MODERN JERUSALEM. 


By Mrs. Finn. The author spent years in Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem, and writes out of a rich and 
varied experience, giving full intormation touchin 
the customs and habits of the people. What is relate 
in this book is as fresh and attractive as the most cap- 
eee & ropanes. 12mo, 491 pp., 16 illustrations. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Aster Place, New York. 


For Little People. 


HAPPY HOURS with Our Little Peo. 
ple. Short stories, with pictures, by one who 
knows how how to win the attention of young 
ears and hearts. 4to, 96 pp., 50 full-page cuts. 
Cloth, $1 ; cloth back, fancy sides, 75 cts. 


APPLES OF GOLD. an elegant book 
for little folks; fine large type, with plenty of 


pictures, four of them colored. 4to, 208 pp. 
Cloth back, fancy side, 60 cts, 


SWALLOW STORIES. Finely written 
wide-awake books for children, with original 
illustrations. Put up in cloth back, fancy side. 
12 books in box. $1.50. 


HOLLY BOOKS. 4 new edition in new 
dress of these books, always popular among 
the little folks. Cloth back, fancy sides. Six 
books in a box. 75 cts, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St, N. Y., 52 Bromfield St. Boston, 

1512 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 75 State St. 
Rochester, 153 Wabash Av., Chicago, 757 Mar- 
ket St. San Francisco. 


The Story of the 
JEWISH TABERNACLE: 


(Bible Studies for Little People.) 


Consisting of seven diagrams representing the 
tabernacle and its furniture. The d ene to be per- 
forated after the Findérgerten meth A package of 
worsteds and a k containing the lesson story, 
directions, etc., ed each set. Sent by mail 

id on receipt price Mingle set, 90 conte, of 





























30 per donen sels. 
F. BH. BEVELL, 
150 Madison St., Chicago 


SYMBOL GIFTS mek PE eh 
Peet of Baste 





Fg Babt-] Own ving CA ork 


nt You Onn» 


circulars, &c. 





For ——2 mo: tS , you ro 
yerything eaay, be si? 5 
KELSEY & ©O., ooleia. Conn: 











THE EVENT OF OCTOBER. 


PUBLICATION OF 
TENNYSON’S ROYAL HYMN, 


“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.” 


By Alfred Tennyson, 


Elegantly illustrated by Miss Humphrey in Lam of 
pase and letter-press drawings. Engraved by Andrew 
Bisth, full gilt, iso 


DR. SEARS’ MATCHLESS SONG, 
THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 


By Edmund Hamilton Sears. 


nicks.” Full-page from drawings by Alfred Fred- 
ericks. e and aca, Engraved by 
Andrew. Clo ull gilt, $1.50. 


UNIFORM WITH 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, 
Home, Sweet Home. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High, 
Abide with Me, 
Rock of Ages, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Oh! why should the - of Mortal be Proud 7 


MRS. THORPE’ s WONDERFUL BALLAD, 


Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night, 


By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. 


Profusely illustrated by F. T. Merrill and E. H. 
Garrett, in full-page and letter-press drawings, en- 
graved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 


UNIFORM WITH 
The Vagabond:. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Hannah Jane. By David R. Locke (Nasby). 


These volumes will be issued in all the sum: 
for which the previous volumes of this series have re- 
ceived such ne praise from the press throughout 
the country. 


The Golden Floral Novelty 


In announcing additions to the PopuLaR Hovusz- 
HOLD FAVORITES, the publishers desire to call 
ticular attention toa N STYLE in which EI 

of them are issued,—this in addition to the Le yet 
cloth gilt style. This new ye is a combination of 
9 Illustrated Poem and the Christmas Card, and 
will be known as THE GOLDEN FLOBAL, and 
embraces the following : 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated by Miss 

B. UMPRERY. Golden Floral, flexibie, 
fringed, gilt ed pe~inancnsenndee a 


ABIDE WITH ME. 

B a ai Francis Lyre. Illustrated b: 

Acrss B. HumpuHReEY. Golden Fioral, 
flenible. fringed, Gilt edges... ....c00-.--ne0----$1.75 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


sy ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Illus- 
rated by Miss L. B. HumpHREy. Golden 
Fioral, exible, fringed, gilt edges...... o-ae-- 91.75 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


B oe Howanp PaYNE. Illustrated 
B. Humpurey. Golden Floral, 
flexible, fringed. gilt edges 


Nearer, My God, to Thee. 


B es ag FLOWER Apams. Illustrated b: 

ss L. B. HUMPHREY. Golden Filo 
fiexibie, fringed, gilt ed 191.75 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortai be Proud? 


B Witaaem Knox. L[lustrated by Miss L. 
UMPHREY Elegantly pod Golden 
Floral, flexible, fringed, gilt ed, 


ROCK OF AGES. 


By AvuGusTUs MonTAGUE TOPLADY. Illustra- 
t y Miss L.B. HUMPHREY. Golden Floral, 
flexible, tringed, gilt edges.........--......... ‘91.75 


THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED F HIGH. 


FELIcIA Hemans. Iilustrated ye 
. B. HuMpHREY. Golden Floral, exible, 
fringed, gilt edges....... .......-.-0-- eonconvecss Ql. 78 
Each book is in a rich and novel dress, with heavily 
fringed, beautiful cover-designs in gold and colors. 
The most chaste elegant, and unique Holiday, Birth- 
day, Wedding, and Easter Souvenirs ever published. 
Pat up each volume witha protector. Sold separately 














phd all booksellers and newsdealers, or sent by 
potaeia, 2 - receipt of price. IWustrated Holiday 
Corlapuss maiisd free, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


“PLYMOUTH PULPIT” 


THE WEEKLY PAMPHLET ISSUB OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS 


Will be resumed Saturday, October 14, with Mr, 
Beecher’ 8 first sermon after his vacation. Price, a 
cen r Copy ; © year (former pr 

cents ; per year). do Clergymen, $1.70 per 
year. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publishers, 
27 Park Piace, New York, 


THE ALBUM WRITER’S FRIEND, 
pay ny to ee Ge cage pape poner es ap ota 
is 
Ad- 
rot] WP OGILY gioth, cen a Rose 8 &t., ~ York. 
INDELIBLE INK. 
° uuon pen neede on dec, islet 
7} 
od very rors Ropales oe decorative pm tags ThA 
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NOW READY! 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL : 


WITH TUNES. 
By 8. LASAR, 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL is a new collection 
of hymns and tunes for use in Sunday-schools, 
Seminaries, Colleges and other religious assem- 
blies, The Chape Hymnal contains 225 HYMNS 
with epponpelite TUNES, beautifully electro- 
wees well printed on good p?per and strongly 

und, 

Price, $40 per hundred copies. 

— copy, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 

B® Specimen pages sent s sent free on application, 


ae & MAIN, 


81 wh Stree, 76 Hast Ninth Street, 
New York. 


FE MUSIC BOOKS, 


Of avery superior character, for use dur- 
ing the ensuing Fall and Winter. 








FOR 

The Peerless. SINGING SCHOOLS. 
(Price, 75 cts.) A new, fresh, and every way desira- 
ble book, wit abundant material for the instruction 
of singi ng Classes, and for social singing. By Ww. oO. 
Perkins, 

So Bells. FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Price, 50 cents. 

Has @ year’s trial, with universal approval, ina 
multitude of schools. Large variety of wide-awake 
songs. By L. O. Emerson. 


Light and Life. sunpaY-scHooxs. 


(Price, 35 cts.) Great success has attended this ex- 
ceptionally fine collection, which has been before 
the public but a few months. Enthusiastic com- 
mendations wherever used. By R. M. McIntosh. 


The Choral Choir. F82,cHo™*< 
cm, S $1.00.) It is the companion book to THE 


, is larger, and has a much ter num- 
ber of locas for choirs. The singing course is 
| A ada in the smaller book. By W. O. 


The Welcome Chorus, Fee Bie 
peng 00. oy Bh book, although of recent issue, 


regarded as a stan: nderd book for use 
in the hi higher schools. By W.S. Tilden. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


1882. CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 1882. 


The best thing is to get the 
New Sunday-School Music Book 


GEM OF GEMS. 


Aschool supplied with this book will have no need of 
annuals of any kind. Specimen copy %5 cents. 


HULL'S | XMAS ANNUAL 
XTRA FINE THIS YEAR. 
each; 88 er han Ogu per Hundred, Paadress,” 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave.. New York. 
The Latest Sunday School Sung Book, 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


© This collection has been pronounced by the highest 
authorities and ablest critics, to bea marked improve- 
ment on the many books heretofore off 

Il contains 192 pages, handsomely rinted. 

It combines 339 hymns with music, among which 
will be found some of the choicest standards. The 
tunes are fresh, attractive, and impressive, and the 
words vandy Cn and appropria‘e. ‘i‘his ar 
can be used —, in prayer and p: 

i Athorough = ~~. of this boox is Seuleunee 
‘ore adopting any oth 

Price per 100 copies, board covers, $30. 

Single copy in paper covers, by mail, 25 cents. 

Specimen pages sent to any address on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Niuth Street, | 81 Randolph Street 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











“Rreston Keank Ge. 
Bankers. 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
Receive the accounts of Merchants, 
Bankers, and others. 
Discount commercial paper. 
Loan money en approved collaterals. 
Careful attention given to collections. 
i ds of Si 
Safe Securities, Pl; "Gent per Samm, 
in amounts of , $500, and $1, nat. for the investment 


of trust onde ot a ‘funds, For sa 
SBORN, 76 Devonaiiire St., Boston. 


cLOUGH & Al 


wannen ORGANS, 


THE ONLY REED ORGANS WITH QUALIFY- 
ING TUBES GIVING PIPE ORGAN TONE. 


Not only equal, but superior, to all others. $50 to $500. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 
CLOUGH & WARREN OBGAN COMPANY, 


44 E. l4th Street, } oR { DETROIT, 
NEW YORK. Michigan, U.S. A. 


PIANOS 8 Froet Piano wool asdcover9 SU 
ORGANS | | ORGAN, Btoot snd Book 90 


Six years. Send for Sear 
HORACE WATERS d& 00.5536 B'way ¥. 








APPLETONS’ 
The Home Needle. 


The Milliner’s Art; 
Basket; XII. A Patchwork Chapter. 


Home Occupations. 


of Tissue-Paper; IV. 
IX. Collections; X. Making Scrap-Books ; 


12mo. Price, 60 cents each. 


HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. 
BUILDING A HOME, 

THE HOME GARDEN. 

HOME GROUNDS. 


~Executors and 


city, which was some distance from P 


and on its way to our store, and the estate 


pay for them. 


HOME-BOOKS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
By Ella Rodman Church. 


ConTENTs :—I. “Go Teach the Orphan-Girl to Sew;” II. Beginning Right.—Under- 
Garments; III. Under-Garments.—(Continued); IV. “The Song of the Shirt;” V. Rudi- 
ments of Dress-making ; VI. Dress-making in Detail ; 


VII. Sewing and Finishing; VIII. 


IX. Children’s Garments; X. House- Linen ; XI. The Mending- 


By Janet E. Ruutz-Rees. 


CONTENTS :—Introd ucto II. What can be Done with Leather; III. The Possibilities 
Modeling” in Wax-Flowers; V. Modeling in Wax 
VI. The Preservation of Flowers and Grasses: VII. Spatter-Work; VIII. Frame- -making ; : 


.—Fruits, ete. ; 
XI. The Uses of Card- board; XII. What can 


be Done with Beads ; XIII. Amateur Photography ; XIV. Miscellaneous Occupations, 
With Illustrations. Handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design, 


APPLETONS’ HOME-BOOKS NOW CONSIST OF 
HOME DECORATION. 

AMENITIES OF HOME, 
HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
THE HOME NEEDLE. 
HOME OCCUPATIONS, 


Price, 60 cents each. 
For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Administrators. 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 





We received a few days since a communication from the executors of a well-known estate, 
inquiring if we would purchase a qasge, library, and wanting to know if we would send to their 
rye ee ao b td — oa gem train 
nts, and in less than forty-eight hours this collection o was bought, packed, 
aaa eae tate had a check for the amount. We are always pre’ 
pared to do the same thing, no matter how many volumes the collection ae contain, or how 
much money it takes to buy it. The idea is, we want the books, and always ha 


ve the money to 


LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, No. 9 South 9th St, 


First Store below Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ENTS WANTED ior the Best ‘and Fastest sell- 
As Pictorial Booksand Bibles. Prices reduced 33 
per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila.. Pa. 


Salary and expenses, to 
Salesmen Wanted. Ss'*ty anc expenses, to 
CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York. 


ENTS WANTED for Sho Bess ond Fasten, calling 
Siionsi B Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 38 
cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING co., Philadelphia. 


Wanted & for handsome illustrated stand. 
AGENTS Wanted *~ "Books & Bibles 
. iocuarein Ce gt St 


HISTORY oF. WOMAN’S CRUSADE. 


By Mrs. Wittenmyer. Octavo, 800 pages. $2.50. 
ty cle Tom’s Cabin in many respects.” 
iad. UGsrution Woman. Agents Wanted, 
JAS. H. EARLE, 178 Washington Street, Boston. 


BETTE rHas EVER! 


mont. AND 
HEAVEN. 400 tinos te ‘oetry. 
Introduction by T. L Cay ler DD D. This elegi 
Rok mage more beauti Revised. 


plates. 40 pages 
pF. gp * :B. ey ur nee C¥cloredia, $800" Yor a 
* nti mievattert 
ULIA McNAIR WRIGHT’S 
“Practical Life.” {iii Kvenues ore 


L.Ouy ler, sa’ ‘lam quite delighted 
At to be pe ry Rowse.” Central > 


Be. Louis,says: ‘Itisa thepoughe good and b Lee Sry b00k, 
The Pittsburg Ohristian Adv “/ts lessons 
wced to be — and yeh ry every onseheld” c- 


Clear bindin, 
page A plates. Bteds tone low. Terms fibera fs: Sales ripe 
AGENTS W Ew EVERYWHERE. Send for particulars to 
3.0. McOURDY & CO., Phiiefciphia, Pa 
\¢ 

AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
Gren. Dopexs’ bran it! book, just published, entitled 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


Is the grandest ce ever offered to you. Introduc- 
tion by Gen. Sherman. This Superbly l/lustrated, 
First-class and Thrilling work outsells all others 10 to 
1, and isthe fastest selling book ever published. Agents 
avearge 10 to 20 orders a da Ra 17th thousand in 
a oew a — — anted. Exclutive Ter- 
given. Send for circulars to 
ai D. WORTHINGTON & C0., Hartiord, Conn. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS | 


To capable persons to canvass Business Men for a 
New Summary Account Book. 


It sells readily everywhere. Rnerentie parties are 
now making $25 to $75 per ween upon it. A tew more 
canvaseers wanted in unoccupied territory. For terms 
and all pardicuias. with 5; men sheet showing plano 
of the book, address 

H. W. PAMPHILON, Publisher. 
20 Bond Street. New York. 


AGENTS WANTED! ,. 70,28. TBE, 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRULE. A rich volume ot 300 
best loved Gems of Song. No competition! Sale 
is immense}. Eminent critics say: * Replete with 
se Doane. book is superd.”— 
J. x nt ¥: D. “ Deserving of great praise. "—M. 
tt basso. “Full of genuine gems.” 
“ Worth five limes ius price,” — 
G. A. Pele DD it “is a grand chance to coin 
money. ‘For Particulars and Terms. address 
HUBBARD BEROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 






































prices. Véews illustratiag every subject, 

A profitable business Jor a man 
— Alse Maoie Lanranne for Church and Sure 

Acoli and Home Amusement. Send stam» for 116-Page Case- 

. MeALLISTER. Mire re Opucian. 49 Nassiv Sr,, New Youn. 


PPER LINEN MARKER STAMP. $1; RUB- 
Bh By ag Send for circulars. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


. Wi 's Mil. School Ponghkeepsie. N.Y. For 
Business or liege. 8 Special pan to English Stu- 
dies, Pupi ls from all partsof U.S. Send tor circular. 


|OLDEN HILL SEMINARY tor Young ‘La- 
es, idgeport, nn. r circu’ 
the Principal, Mr oo EMTS WRI 


ones ss. INS errure, 
47 S. Thirteenth St. 
Re-opened Sept 18th, J. W. FAURES, D.D., Principal. 


Gannett Institute "Si cise eee 
SE A 
nerr, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Sq., n, Mass 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF Saar oee. 
Full course Two 

















YEaRs; shorter co one year. 
te system of gesture and a d's compieve course 
of light gym: Ce 
at 1 Somerset St. 


Boston, 
from 10 to 12 A. M. For 
Prin. 


« Pennsylv ania Military Acade 


balla 8 NW. 4 X5comm mmods — Fm ay 3 13, New 
a ntments 
complete FR — a, Collegiate, ate, Chemical, Civil En- 


THEO. HY ATT, President, 


No. 10 JUST ISSUED. 


LOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL. 200 pages. 
Latest and Best Resdings Digiogues and Tableaux. 

Many entirely new —s collected from the best writers 

tor the first time. wp B5c.; cloth, 75c.; gilt, $1. 

National School of Elocation and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, 

Has accomplished instructors, ample cabinets. 
Every way superior facilities, in a location of un- 
rivaled beauty. Address 

Bev. ©. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy 


non Tuesd “7: September 6. Pu * 

nian y 1 careful and thorough a may tor 

ege or for Business. Advanced stu 

Ladies—Music, French, German. mee si irate 

healthy and beautiful; the ame comfortable; the 

- moderate. Special te rms for ministers and 

didates. H.D.G GORY. A A.M., Ph.D., Prin. 

BLArRsTowN, New Jersey. 


for Sollee oexen at Oberlin 

lin,O, Class- 
es yw ‘yo’ and 
eee studies Instruc- 


catalogues apply to R. R 




















tion sn best. x payee Over ; stu- 
Te A ES NA 





OBERLIN Comsmny asony o¥ Music. Under the 
‘ollewe iranegeme: ene by po ot bret in- 
Lruciat r) «, Orga 

Strings ai bias riuienis.erc. 


or private jesse. 1S. ae a od. 
Address 
Prov F R RICE. Dires 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. © 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo), Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Pals. 


MENEELY & C6., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Ag 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 


12 CHOISEROSES 





























i 2 strong CO Girape Vines, for Fall planting, 
»y mail, Spade Si cetees with everv order. Satis. 
faction guaran ‘Order now. EED, Cham. 
dDersburg Nurseries, Chambersburg, Pa. Mention paper 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, 





Not Fail 
to send for 
our FALL 
Price - List 
for 1882 

Free to any address west 
of Penna. and N. Y. upon 
application. Contains 
descriptions of everything required for 
personal or family use, with over 2,200 
illustrations. We sell ALL goods at 
wholesale prices, in quantities to suit 
the purchaser. Only house in America 
who make this their special business, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & cO., 


227 and £29 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IL 


- SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Mrs. A. HARVEY, Philag Pr. will do 
your shopping without charge Send for ci 


WE Resa Titi errs 














Samples of I let, 
Rules and Deaigns for Knitting Sk Stockings, sti tena 


Money Purses, eh 


“up Beaenn s AunatasessGe 
FANCY WORK 4 200k oF ENSTRUCTIONS 


Work, Kensington Bmbrotacry a Gotons t or gh 4 








Ayo of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work,etc. Bor- 
Corners, Flowers, Birds, ‘aieweben’ 
Birk Doss Dene, ‘noaene Alphabets, 


iia ies ope time Se res 


ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


WINTER FLOWERS 


FOR 


PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 


FOR $1.00 WE WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL. 
4 Distinct varieties Monthly Roses, 
ee ° o oe egonias, 


* 20 Assorted Tulip B 
*50 Crocus, 
e: [3 - Oxali: 

Pe 4 « 
“8 se 









a “ ‘I 


“ “ Zonale . 
ss . Donel Geraniums 


“ “ 
“ “ 


~ * Abutilons, ° 


“ “ 


* a Denise Camellias, 


# - Lobster Cac 
> Bouvardias, Srcle and double, 
* Stevias and Kupatoriums, 


ne - Double Violots, 

< a an ery Scarlet and White, 
fam, 

v= ya pee ‘te Wardian Cases, 


oases, « se 
Marantas wi 2 


H scinth ‘Bulbs, 


ee 






















8, 

Roman Hyacinths, 

folventhus N og 
rder Nace’ 

v 4 3 Bingle 2 Snowgrops, 


© 8 py of the Valley Pips, 
Or the entire ca 





Tose, 

ection of 824 Plants and lsulbs sent 

express on receipt of $20.00 ; to which. purchaser’ 

oice of any one of our three books : Gardening fe 
Pracneal Floriculture; or Gardening a 

leaniré, (value $1.50 each) will be added witliout§ 


ts of Roses and other Winter-| 


ering plants in large quantities for such as re 
to stock Greenhouses. Descriptive catalogue 


Peter Henderson & Co. 





85 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THE | LONDON HEARING HORN. 


London” is one of the 

Nealrat, 3 Most Effective, and Smallest Hear - 

‘Horns in use. It is made on scientific 

= neipies, of brass, silver-plated, and 

either burnished or Anished with black 

japan, unpolished, over the silver. It has 

an ivory tip for the ear. Persons pur- 

c aoc Sow m return them if they do not 

prove beneficial. For sale, wholesale 
oa retail, inane the manufacturers, 

S. WILLIAMS #& €O., 
__ 723 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lowest prince ever known 

or Breec Loaders, 
Rifles, & Bevolvers, 
OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
lilue, Cata 


» 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CLNGL NN ATT, 0. 


to se'l our Hand Rubber Stam 
IT PAYS noc rolsmben Oe cleveland 6 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tims. ntianed 
Frgm {to #60 @ following rates, which Incl anne 
copies. 160 6C“* 
vs 10 to 19 copies. oa * 
2 copies or mo oo ao 
1 he yellow label on eacn shows up to what date 
@ subscriber has paid. If publisher does not by that 
om 


in to expire at the same time with the club as 
4, orderea, Tne os — to pay pro 
mathe p the time of their su 


ne ponerse for cf Kan bet on, Whether her going. tn 
dress, 0! cy of ot 
the. cab, will bedunsontineed t nt @ expiration of the 


subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of 
ohenged si sheets be careful to name not aS oe "post 
office they =, 3 sent, but also the 

addresses should include 
both county and sta’ 


wubecr pepoee rad. ng to renew either a single or club 
—o- in connection with which bis name has 
n known to the . will please 
pA the 4. ot the pgmen Se ay om the paper or 
pa) have heretofore been 
jubscribers wishing to at The Times to their 
triends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


gus WEEKLY tks sen JON LEAF. A separate leaf 
Munday in 
100 coptes, one nionth.. $ .60 





one «nee 7.20 
Lees than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month, 


THE SeneLans onthe, with colore Contains the 
Lessons — — 








eaee ’ 
00 coptes. one year oer quarters) eevencasnenececs $25.00 
Single one year (four quarters 25 
is0 soplen Unres onthe (ont us : 





ree months (one quarter). age 
Under 10 copies. three months each 


Had! bh LA al Lear. Bg gy te pnt me 


R ot requiri 
writen MR Se on én the lesso —aT 
pe copies, one month.......0.. a 800, 


3 oneee neeeeccese .60 
Leas than 100 copies hemes — Orders not taken 
fer less than one calendar month 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
London, E.¢C., mbes: ye Rhy epee Banoo! 





mes, Fy) to address in Great 

py a re sen =| allings hm ptt ¥ will be 
n newsdealers, price two 

as wil do The ne Scho Fare’ Quarterly, price tourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

The un for ordinary advertisements is 25 
cents per pot ‘ive (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for wember and Decet or more ber, burs ing for the 
months of Novem 4 


with a pressure of sofeie 
the rate will be 40 cents 


ments nni early In the year, but runni 
through November and December, will be cha ne 


rate for the nine issues for those montbs. 
The rate for Rading Notices (bourgeois ty pe, leaded 
in nie a 


ualtone Department 
‘Saaleeeer 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


creme oney 


'N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadeiphia, 
(@STABLISHED 1848,) 


“fom 858 per pale up a and nd ll send tiem by 
em 
Panne Express, aS su to inspecti y 
Goons SENT FOR SELECTION ON Geahioe or 
REFERENCE. 















‘10 CENTS > DYES. 
PaO” Tho Bast Dyes Ever Mane. 


ae china gcaRE: 


Green, —. Mae g ety t, Gavdtnal nal Hedy So 


Biee s = an, © 
colors, 


sent post 
cards sent for a 8c. os 
LLS. RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt, 





ECONOMIZE TIME AND LABOR! 





Does both. tt is a moat desirab'e substitute for inflam- 
mabie, acid, gritty powders and polishes, without 
abrading or corroding 


Silver, Plated Ware, Nickel Piates on 
Stoves, Brass Piates, etc., etc. 
Buy, and You will Continue to Use It. 


_ Bes scr ERETATEONS : 








Of the latest and most beautifal designs, and »!! ether Rinte and 
Boanstone Work on hand or apes toorder, Ji 
Office and Balearoom : 1:10 Ridge 


yt oa fun and and 1215 span ine Garden Su, Pailad’e 
dena for lilustrated Latatogns and Prue-Lisi 













WAS 


Will wash Coenen, = Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We Bude ~ ag 
apy manu facturer to produce a 

Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to ar ny sige 

tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
jron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-% 
tory. Our agents all overthe country are making 
fr ym $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 

maple to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 






'reulara Free. 


ms THE KEYSTONE cums 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And phy giving perfect satisfaction. 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES. 















SEEDSS 


catitwstion. 


» THE UNITED STATES MAIL 
ae SEED STORE man's o00n 


& is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


TO EVERY 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


eal has been substantiated beyond all Ye. 
hey are the STANDARD for Quality 
= - 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops undei our own 
4, Ask your Storekeeper for — in eames sealed 

pea e8, Or arep Sones! card for prices and Catalo dres 
Vib LANABEFH 2 Sone 5) and 298, Sixth Street. Philadelphia. 


Over 





a DiNGEE ‘= CORAED. oe 
RC SE R-BLOOM 
Rt POT SE special! 
ared for House Cuiture and Winter 
elivered safely by mall, postpaid,at all poet offices 
68 splendid varieties, yous choice, all labeled, for $1; 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
$10; $100 for $13. We CIVE a Handsome 


Present of Choice and Valuable ROSES Free 
wi order. Our NE @ complete 





every 0: t 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. stent Hhatra Sreeio all 
THE DINCEE = weus 


° Growers, 


CONARD CO. 
est Grove, Chester Co., Re 


> HANSELL RASPBERRY 


A marvel of earliness, and —_ 





Y A Pym stock of Planta of a!l the 
leading varieties, both new and old. 
Levett’s Small Fruita are the 
best. An + Ey LoVErT, telling how to get and 
grow them, pn sy" Un teen veg al N.d., in- 
troducer of Strawberry. _ 


EST yyHEAT 


AND GRAZING LANDS ARE — ON 
we MOrthern Pacific R.R. 


ww MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG GROP AGAIN IN {881 |... 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, GEN. LAND Act. 
Sr. Pau. MINN. 


.¢ WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The t superiority 
of Cotbiine over horn or 
whalebone has induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading 


$10 REWARD 
will be paid for any cor- 
set in which the Cora- 
line breaks with sir 
months ordinary wear. 





Pireerines Sem Banen 








by mail, W. B. 
(coutill), $2.50. Abdor 
na 60; Health or 


Nursing, $1.50; orslige 
or Fle Flex ble Hip, $ 


3% sale by lekiahsa 
merchan 

Beware x worthlese 
imitations boned with 
cord. 


WARNER BRO’S.. 372 Broadway. N. ¥- 








Is made Perfectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COMFORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT FIiT- 
TING corset known. 

Is Seeqeees by the Best 


hysicians, 
For sale by all leading dealers. 


\_ PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50 


- ae Lady Agents wanted. 







Manufactured by 


Ve 
eT reruvor POX HA RMONAE- 


SUPERIORITY PROVED © 
peony BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE | 












Perfect “> every particular. 200,000 soid yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30-Union Square, N. Y. 

Jus., Orange, Mass., or Alanta, Ga. 

















Our skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
varied embellishments and improvements. The old: 
established and popular “ ESTEY” is ever new and 
increasingly ésteemed. Illustrated Catalogues sent 
free. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


‘|Ghurch Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, fia orth co., 


Cor. of Cambridge and No Grove Sts., 


» Masa. 
Builders of the he & ‘the “New Oxp SouTH” 
Cx RIst CHURCH, Baltimore, St. 


PETER’s, Philadelphia, ALL SAINTS’ , Worcester, 
F. ANKS’ MEMORIAL CHURCH. St. Johns 
burg, Vt. ard many others. Send for circulars. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Builders of the Grand y hes in ‘Tremont Temple 
Boston ; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
urch ot the oly Communion, Phila, 

; and of near ly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


of the country. We invite attention & 
les ot PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 











on application. 
Second-hand ‘Oraane fs tor sale at low v 


GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


BUILDERS OF 


CHURCH ORCANS 
Ot Superior Quality and at All Prices. 
Reputation for EXCELLENCE established. Send or 


2058 Washington Street, Boston. 


ate FAY 2 EBs ree aan 


AGENTS WANTED Sc tSironit, iat 

the best Family Knit- 

ever invented. Will knit a pair of 

eae see TOE complete, in 2 

minutes. also knit a great variety of fancy- 

work for Melee. there is pawn area ready market,- Send 

for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cross’ Vest Pocket Ticket Case. 


Agents Wanted in every city and 
town to sell this new and useful invention. 
(Pat. May 16, 1882.) Made in7sizes. Sent 
fwe post-paid on receipt of 25c. for large, or 
‘7 15c. for small sizesample. Send stamp for 
a4 circular and terms. D. E. CROSS, 

8 Mention this paper. Lynn, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN 


Men and Women are Wanted 
as AeENTs for our new and fast-selling edition of the 























4 vee. near! 4000 pp. Tis and Bo age Tn 
t morocco, Sent, express 

paid, on "rece! tot rice. ig Ang foreies and exclusive 

. A liberal salary and permanent employ- 


terrilo given after a eotintaciery 
TEROME B. NAMES HILtanare. Mien. 


WANTED Live Agent every Co. in U.S. for our 


NEW,PERFECTED and ONLY AUTHENTIC “JAMES A. 
GARFIELD 
AND FAMILY” Picture. 22x28. True, Artistic,at ‘ast! 
PRICE. ONLY $1! Everybody wants it; 100.000 will be 

sold. One sold 110 Arst fives vob Ag't at CLEVELAND 
home of the family) writes: ives enti esatisiaction, 
orders already ; shall sell £00 to 1000 here. Ano at 
MENTOR has sold 80 to 100 -Orders by mail to any 
Uv a“ donanza!’’ Strike = earliest sale. 
Address GEO. M. SMITH & CO., Sub’n Publishers. 
ll Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. (Mention this paper.) 














WORTH REPEATING. 


COME, HOLY GHOST. 
(Translated by Miles Coverdale. } 


Come, Holy Spirite, most blessed Lorde 
F ulfyl our hearts nowe with thy grace; 
And make our myndes of one accorde, 
Kyndle them with love in every place. 
O Lorde, thou forgevest our trespace, 
And callest the folke of every countre 
To thy ryght fayth and truste of thy grace, 
That they may geve thankes and synge to thee 
Alleluya, Alleluya! 





O holy Lyght, moste principall, 
The Worde of Lyfe shewe unto us ; 
And cause us to knowe God over all 
For our owne Father most gracious. 
Lorde, kepe us from lernyng venymous, 
That we folowe no master but Christe, 
He is the Verite, hys Word sayth thus ; 
Cause us to set on hym our truste. 
Alleluya, Alleluya! 


O holy Fyre, and comforth most swete, 

Fyll our hertes with fayth and boldnesse, 
To abyde by thee in cold and hete, 

Content to suffre for r sghteousnesse ; 

O Lorde, geve strength to our weaknesse, 
And send us helpe every houre, 

That we may overcome all wyckednesse, 
And brynge this olde Adam under thy power, 

Alleluya, Alleluya! 





THE PURITAN THEORY OF 
AMUSEMENTS. 


(From My Porttolio, by Professor Austin Phelps. ] 


The question of amusements was to the 
Puritans a representative question, in 

which was involved the whole spirit of 
Christian living. They brought to its dis- 
cussion the whole force of their intense 
religious nature. In their very make they 
were intense men. They were anthracite 
on fire. Without flame, or crackle, or 
smoke, theirs was solid heat, burning stilly 
day and night. Such intensity of moral 
being they brought to all questions of 
practical life. 

Such men felt no need of amusements. 
How could they? They were not born, as 
some men appear to be, at hap-hazard, 
without an aim in livin; , and with no 
power to create one. Their happiness did 
not depend on cat’s-cradle and push-pin. 
They did not know the meaning of the 

word “ennui.” They came into this world 
as apostles. They came because they were 
sent. The echo of the voice which created 
them always sounded in their ears, and 
heralded their steps. Theirs was a t 
mission. Their souls were straitened till 
it’ was accomplished. When invited, 
urged, bribed, cajoled, commanded, threat- 
ened, browbeaten, to induce them to dance 
around a Maypole on the village green, 
they pate said, ‘“ Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business ?” 

That which seemed to weaker natures a 
harmless or needful recreation seemed to 
them frivolity. When charged with exces- 
sive precision, said one of them for answer, 
“T have a precise God to deal with.” 
They saw no record that Christ danced 
around poles, or amused himself with a 


jack-of-spades, or laughed at clowns and 


harlequins, or figured at masquerade balls. 
As they read his life, they saw him seeking 
relief from life’s burdens in the compan- 
ionship of brothers and sisters, in the 
homes of Bethany, in the society of angels, 
in communion with God. They saw that 
to him midnight prayer took the place of 
midnight revels. They honestly tried to 
el as Christ lived. Why should they 
not. 

Right or wrong, they believed this to be 
the true theory of life; and, what is more, 
they in good measure lived it, They en- 
joyed it. Asa class, they were the happi- 
est of mortals. If ever o this world men 
enjoyed life, they did, whenever tyranny 
would let them alone. And, when it would 
not, they entertained each other with songs 
in prisons, and broke out with doxologies 
at the stake. 

Tt may be well enough to revise their the- 
ory of amusements for later times and new 
generations. The constitutions of states 
rarely last a century without change; still 
less should a popular theory of recreations. 
We may wisely let up somewhat of Puri- 
tan pressure upon the modern conscience 


“We may bid Godspeed to anybody who 


thinks he can improve in this respect the 
usages of a Christian people. By all 
means, let us give him a hearing. Spe- 
cially may we extend the law of Obristian 
liberty in this thing. We may trustiully 
leave it to every man’s conscience to say 
what recreations, in themselves innocent 
mia 

elp to y 

But, after all. who can hail to see that 
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the spirit of the Puritams on this subject 
was the Christian spirit? Who can help 
seeing that improvement, if it comes, 
must come from the same spirit? This 
was the spirit of a live conscience. It 
was the spirit of humble icquiry; it sought 
wisdom from God. It was the conserva- 
tive spirit; it leaned to the safe side of 
moral questions. It was the profound 
— ; it sought happiness in duties rather 
an in rights. 

It is very easy to fling at the Puritans 
in this matter, but it is very weak. Every 
dog must have his bay at the moon, but 
healthy men sleep through it. So dispar- 
agement of the Puritans does not dis urb 
sound thinkers. The world has outlived 
the wit of it. The libel of the “ Blue 
Laws” has ceased t+ be amusing. If we 
could stay long enough to answer such dis- 

ment, our answer would be to point 
to the men whom the Puritans’ theories of 
life created. Not till the improved theo- 
ries give us better women, can we wisely 
believe that they are improvements. Not 
till children trained under such improve- 
ments turn out to be more Christ-like men 
and women, more prayerful, moreself. deny- 
ing, more useful, | rs too, in the pro- 
found sense of spiritual joy, can we safely 
admit that their fathers are wiser than our 
fathers. For that proof the world must 
wait awhile,—must wait long enough for 
us to do some things which the world is in 
more pressing need of than of an increase 
of amusements and of idle time. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE TAYLOR COMBINATION S. 8. CHATR. 
Send for full description, also of variety of styles of 

latest pattern SeTTEses, CHAIRS, and everything for 

general seating, BLACK BOARDS, DusTLEss CRAYONS, 


etc. 
BAKER, PRATT, & CO., 
19 Bond St., New York, 518 Arch St., Phila. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 
$. S. BANNERS. 


_R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. Y. 


The Great 


Church LIGHT. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors zive 
the Most Powerful, the Softest, 
Cheapest and _ the Best Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatres, Depots, etc. 
gantdesigns. Send sizeof room. Get 
circular and estimate. A liberal disceunt 
to churches and the trade. 

1. P. FRINK, 651 Pearl 8t..N.¥ 


mg So DWELLING 
FINISHED in BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J, WEIDENER, 


28 S. Secend St. Phila. 
HAYWARD’S 


Communion Wine, 


Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 


PRICE REDUCED. ~ 


Send for new circular. 
I. P. HAYWARD. Aerwry. Mage 





























ARTISTIC 


PA SA SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Send to J. & R. LAMB, 2 
58 Car 


mine Street, New York 
Poe Tawny RrwveTr 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 


Made of Merino and Silk, New and Beautiful 
from $1.50 to — 


CLARENCE A. iT & OO., 
18% Norte THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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A LIBRARY Supplied by 


R. NIV HR, 


46 NORTH PEARL STREET, ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


wy 


Send Postal for Catalogue. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW WORK BY CANON 


FARRAR. 


The Early Days of 


Christianity. 


Westminster, author of “ The Life of Christ 
“ The Life and Work of St. Paul,’ etc. 


early days of the Christian Church, and the state 


Apocalypse. The social and political conditions 


learning and eloq ence,” 


With this work the important series of volumes on 
the Early Church, commenced with Canon Farrar’s 


* Life of Christ” and “ Life and Work of St. Paul,” 
completed. 


Price, per set, $5. 
A cheaper edition in 1 vo)., with Notes etc., $2. 





Science. 


110 illustrations, 


Price, $3, 





a@ If not tor sa e by your bookseller, will be se: 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., 





739 & 741 BROADWAY, New York. 


“It describes the deeply interesting events of the 


politics and society in which the Church grew up 
An account is given of the lives and writings of the 
three pillar apostles, St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John, with an explanation of their Episties and of the 


the Roman Empire, and the relation of the Charch 
with it, are treated witn Canon Farrar’s well-known 


2 vols., octavo, with Notes, Appendix, Index, etc- 


The Harmony of the Bible with 


By SAMUEL Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. With 
1 vol.; large octavo, over 
500 pages, extra cloth, beveled, gilt top. 
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By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of | Yi) 4 kowrorrdoy Leos 
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The Latest Sunday Morning Sermons - 


Rev. C. H. SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. TALMAGE, 


Revised by them,a Portrait and Bic phy of some Eminen 
Person; notes on the Sunday School Lesson; an Expositior 


Story, are published EVERY WEEK 


E in 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
AND SIGNS OF OUR TIMES. 
$1.50 per annum. Semple Copies free. Agents Wante 
Adame, THE MANAGER, 63 Bible House, New York. 
Alan, con he penenred fenm « Faeroe Annt 


of Unfultilled Prophecy ; Anecdotes. and a Thrilling Serial 


t 


E. W. HAWLEY, 


SECRETARY, 





CH 


Medal of Honor 
Awarded by the United States Commissioners 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


Boston, Mass. 





RCH FURNITURE 





48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 


PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
$525 PER SET. 


Cpaseines wil be surmtnes, Gre trom the Manu- 
Photographs and Price List sent by mail. 








NONE GHEAPER. 





OUR LATEST 
S. §, SUPPLIES 


Ward and Drummond’s Christmas Carols 


FOR 1882. Six bright and sparkling pieces. $2.00 
per 100 copies ; samples, 5 cents, Ready October 16, 


Our Carols for 1879, 1880, and 1881. 
At $1.00 per 100 copies each year. 


T he Children’s Messiah, 


A Responsive Musical Service for Christnias. Fills 
a long-felt want tor a fuli service. $300 per 100; 
sam pies. 5 cents. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1883. 


32 pages, enclosed in a handsome lith phed 
cover, engraved expressly for us. $2.00 per 1¢@. 


Ward's Improved Sabbath-school Money 


ENVELOPE. For keeping class collections. Ar- 
= for ove year. Cloth-lined. The most prac 
ti envelope in use. 50 cents per dozen. 











Superintendent’s Pocket Record Book. 


For keeping condensed history of the sehool tor 
one year; including the names and addresses of the 
who.e school, Price, 75 cents, 


Plain Uses of the Blackboard 


By Rev. W. F. Crafts, A.M. Containing upwards 
of 20 designs, suitable for all occasions, with a 
second par of 100 pares on Illustrative Teaching 
in the Iniant Class, Eve ae 
tendent and teacher should havea copy of the kk. 
1 vol., 12mo, pp. 260. $1.25. 


Sunday school Speaker. 


A collection of Pieces for 8. 8. Concerts, by Augusta 
Cheeny. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 50 cents. 








Superintendent's, Infant Class, and Bible 
CLASS TEACHERS’ POCKET ROLL BOOKS, 
For keeping the attendance. Price, each 30 cents. 


Texts of Sermons, 


For children to record their pastor’s texts each 
Sunday. Priee, 5 cents, 








Specia! attention given to orders by mail. Every- 
thing in the Sunday schocl line. ‘Subscriptions received 
for all the Sunday school pavers, Lesson helps of 
every description, We deal exciusively in Sunday- 
school books and cupeties, ta ind our stock full and 
complete in eve: y detail). Make une bill with us for 
all your needs and thus save time, trouble, and ex- 
— Our prices are the lowest. Write, or give us 
oS . 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


Successors to U. D. Ward, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 








P. 8.—We can furnish anything in the 8. 8. line you 
may see advertised in The Sunday Schoo! Times, 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS, 





Sunset on Mount Blanc.............-.....+ * 50 
















Mabel’s Works... ...... 2. 00. cnn cceeeneneeeneee 50 
Voice of the Home (The).................. 126 
Her Inheritance.................. 125 
Least Fatate (The)......-.......... onoe 

Rex Rin id's Seheool... ... note O 

Prince of Good fellows (The oni ae 
seeret of Victory...............- wooo OO 
Our Homes...........-c00.. e---++.-- --- 15e@ 
Beeme CPI FteM.. .....cccccocccccccscccccce: cocccces 150 
Over the W AY ...-. -......cenernennes ooee-- nese 100 
Amid the Shadows 3265 
COMO OP OEC]E ....00.-cndedcncencsencsee: coccsccece 1 Se 
His Honer the Mayor..........-.--- -...--. 125 
From Father to Som................-000---- 125 


Miscellaneous Publications. 


Result of Researches on Alcobeo!. i2mo, 
2% pp. By Bevjamin Ward Hichardscn, M.D., 
LL.D. 2.2 .ccce score ccnccoescnccccecsensenesescccece 10 
Philosophy of Prohibition. 12mo. 24 pp. 
By John Bascom, DD., LL.D, President of 
Wisconsin State University...-..-.....----.-.-- 10 
An able and unanswerable argument for Prohibition 
gainst License. 
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QT SIAY (07/4) 


CHE INTERNAT] ONAL 


PaEGIVEN TO ANY SUNDAY SCHOOL 


SUPT. SENDING US-HIS.NAME 
AND ABDRESS AND NAME OF 
SCHOO! 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH C 





Temperavee Physiology. By John Guthrie. 
M.A.. D.D.. Glasgow. l6mo, 23 pp. Cloth, 60 ae 


Total Abstinence. A Series of Five Addresses, 
*> B. W. Richardson, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 
13m0, 1D PP ccavaccevenseuns enanegesecconccecennte s 20 
Constitutionality of Prohibition. By 
Hon. U.P. Mason,Ex-Chiet Justice of Nebraska. 
12mo, 29 pp ait 
Prohibition Does Prehibit; or, Prohtbi- 
tion nota Failure. i2mo,%pp. By J.N. 
BREADS 2.2022 ccnrncewene onan ccceneenes essenncene 10 


48 extra pages have been added to this valuable cel- 
lection of unanswerable arguments, bringing it down 
to date. and giving a we of Witnesses.” showing 
ro t. 





Probibition does 


The entire 06 pages for 
only ten cents. 


Constitational Amendment Manual. 


12mo, 100 pages. Price, 25 Cenuts. 
By MRS. J. EF. FOSTER. 


Containing Argument. Appeal, Directions, Explana- 
tions. Form of Petition, Constitutions, Formula of 
Amendment, Modes ot Operation in different States, 
together with Cons'itutiona! Amendment Catechiem, 
prepared by Mrs. Foster. the talenied Iowa jawyer, 
and covering the entire ———— Important tor every 
temperance worker in the land. Addiess, 


J. N. STEARNS, Pablishing Agent, 
58 Reade Stree’, New York, 








GUT A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


A partial H*hiladelphte p here given of the un 
py Philadel Seeders, Mr, Edward L, Wilson. 


be given of the other two 
Egypt, embi 


ualed fleon, The views of Bible Lands and Life in Bible Lands, taken during the 


six months of the winter and spring of 1882, by the 
e pictures named below belong to the series for Palestine and Syria. In later issues of this paper, it is likely that catalogues 
-the one for Arabia, covering the route of the children of Israel as they journeyed from Egypt to the Promised Land (about 200 views) ; and the other for 
racing views of Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said, Ismailia, Suez, the Delta, and about one thousand miles along the Nile (450 views). 


THE PRICE OF THESE VIEWS, mailed to any address, is $3.00 per dozen, or 35 cents each, when less than half a dozen are ordered. This is more than is charged for stereosco vs 


views of American scenery, bu 


THE SERIES FOR 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


In ordering, name the series and the numbers 
of the pictures, as, for instance, Palestine, Nos. 
8, 20, 81, 36, 49, ete. 


ebron, The place Wpere Abram dwelt; and 
"David first capital. From the hill south of the 
The m ae wn — As boa | Cs 
Machpeiah, an e en 
Pool. The bg yA of Eshco + hale Joshua’s 
spies brought the grapes, on the left. 
2. mere. The Ancient Pool, where David hanged 
urderers of Ish-bosheth. 
4. uaele The entrance to the eof Ms chpela, a 
stian pe gh over the a 
the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, 
5. Hebron. The entrance-door to the Cave roan Mach- 
seen from the roof of the smaller mosque 


her ‘ap the hill, 
Rng Ae look 
of Machpelah usaee fore- 


6. Hebron, View 
Jerusalem. The 
Heb: MMnadns’ go house-top down th: 
A ron. 5 e 
. road southward, to watt 
mn he . Avin ot Esbcol mee Joshua's 
. =  brous ht the grapes. ruse G@atance, Abre- 
fare Oak co a Viners ord watch-tower. 
9. Hebron, Abraham's Oak. A m 
eoasine the one ander which wc mdwolt 


Heat to Jerusalem. El-Barak. The Cas- 
- oni ny © Ypper Pool ot Solomon, from which 


e, and thi 
Great tion of the water-su ot ancient 
a great Bo por — i oes ta nated 
17, Jerusalem. ncipal south 


the pri. 
yen gate, steal 1030 Bethie- 
ag es r iy ng Ppa, 
18, Joreaqee. ‘rhe xhan, or roadway inn, outside 
bie The Wood-market, 
ms nn sg the Tower of David Are the En ‘English 
burch. 
Mtn The Tower of David, or Tower ot 
i now, as formerly, a city strongho! Noid: 
tha Purkish Citadel. ty. a ally 
The Christian Quarter of the cit 
» ae the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, oF ae 
reputed site of Jesus’ death and bur’ 
bulidings abou it. 
22. Jerusalem. Fae Soule Questan el patty ; show- 
ing the principal synagogu' 
em. The “ Pool of H 
23. fp be that = reyog gupecest 
2. Jerusalem. The Protestant Church. 
The Tower of Da w.th the top of 
B. La ey e A. Pp 


t Church in the 
26. Jerosaiem. The ete i the Holy Sepulchre, 
Front eg 

Jerusalem. ruins of the ancient 
= “hosploe.an Teooa or the “Knights of st Tohn. 

29. J usalem. Omar’s ancient mosque, near the 

Church of Bet lchre. The Moham- 

medan pe rg tt vOnouinhe Bays tower of the 


Church 01 o Hany: Se fin- 
ished hese Vy shoul orate the minaret et thio 
mosque, 
30, Jerusalem, ee ae in repre ag moe 
31. Jecoeninw. The Dolorosa, or street along 
which Jesus is “ald ¥ to have walked to Calvary. 
32. Jerusalem. The Ecce Homo Arch; or arch over 
the Via Dolovosa, upon which Pilate is said to 
have shown oe esus to the multitude, when he said 
* Behold — 
83 Jerusalem. esda ; ted 
There Yeuns Pool of eth the man who, hy lay wait 
ng tor rthe movement of the waters. In the dis- 
tance, the Mount of Olives. 
usalem A wall and a potas of prickly pear, 
1 Seneen the Pool of Beuneskn: yey 


35. Jerusalem, The Conaculum,—the Interior. The 
repe ae ee room, where the Last supper was 
ebra over the reputed tomb of David, 
36. a ey The Armenian Convent, said to be the 
ot Caiaphas. 
A Jeronalem The Jews’ Wailing where th 
* lament the destruction of the ne Ree ad 
38. Jerusalem, A group of Jews, near the Walling- 


39. Pv Robinson’ the sole remnant 
abov nd of the Se: leading from the 
Temple vo Mount Zion. 

40, Jerusa’ The Dome of the Rock; over the 

peor point of Mount Moriah, the site of the 


PR is The Haram esh-Sherif, or Temple 
Area, with the Dung Gate. View from the no 

42. Jerusalem. The modern Government Palace, on 
the supposed site of the ancient Go vernor’s 

ew trom the Court of ihe Mosque 
near by. 

43. Jerusalem, A portion of the Government Palace 
on the supposed site of the Tower of Antonia. 

44. Jerusalem The Government Palace looking 
through the north arch of approach vo the Dome 
ot the Rock. 

45. Jerusalem. The stairway and arch of approach to 
the Dome of the Rock, oa the north side. 





46. Jerusalem. The small dome called David's J wna 
oe, near the Great Dome of the Rock.— 
xterior, 


47. Jerusalem. The small dome called David's Judg- 
ment Seat.—Interior. 


48. Jerusalem. The Dome of the Rock.—Front; ex- 
terior. 


49. Jerusalem, The Dome of the Rock.—Interior 
the rock itself, the highest part of 
Mount Moriah. 


51. sy *— san The Saracenic Pulpit,in the Temple 


62. Pree The Temple Area, looking eastward, 
toward the Mount of Olives. 


53. Jerusalem. The Temple Area, looking northward 
toward the Government Palace. 


54. Jerusalem. Mussulmans praying in the temple 
area—at noon. 


55, Jerusalem, The Mosque of El-Aksa, on the south- 
ern edge of the Temple Area. —Exterior. 


56, Jerusalem. The Mosque of El-Aksa.—Interior. 


57. Jerusalem. The Saracenic Fountain at the Bab 
és-Silsileh, or Gate of the Chain, 


59. Jerusalem. The Tombs of the Kings, The stairs 
and weil. 
60. er me =ye Tombs of the Kings; from the 


61. J Tombs of the Kings. = Stone 


w= Lok md 

which was cote up to close the Sepuichre. 

62, Janne he Russian Quarter, outside whe 
walls of ther city. , 


63. Jerusalem. A into the city from over the 
DemescmGale 


65. Jerusalem. The Zion Gate.—Exterior. 


66. Jeane. The gt. looking over the wall trom 
the outside, on Zion, 


67. Jerusalem. The Temple Area, from the outside. 

68, Jerusalem. The Golden Gate; on the east 
side of the Sener Area walle p by the Mos- 
lems.—Exte 

69. Jerusalem. The Golden Gate.—Interior. 

70. Jerusalem. The Muslim Cemetery near St. Ste- 


phen’s neg 

71 Jeppations, See Dive sem we Muslim 

Cemetery, Ht 

72. Jerusalem. St. phan prod 7 which 
ade, i to the Mount of Olives, » and 

72, Jercsalem. Herod’s Gate. A closed in an 
angle of =* wall near the Damascus 

74. Jerusalem. ¢ Cotton Grotto; an ancient quarry 
beneath thea city itself, 

75. Jerusalem, The Grotto of Jeremiah. 


76. Jerusalem. The Mount of ae. from near St. 
Stephen’s Gate; showing Gethsemane, 

I ae. The Dome of the Charch “hy Mosque) 
Ascension, 0a the Mount of Oli 

78. BS ating The em al of the Lord’s Prayer, on 

the Mount ot Oli 
*. Seeeen. The Chapel of the Ascension, on the 
Mount of Ojives. 

80. naesben The Muezzin's call to Min- 
aret of the Mosque at the summit of the “Mount 
of Olives. 

81, som. Pg Valleys of jqegsheghen and 


the the Tet, Offence and the 
Mount tnt of Olives on the left, and a corner of the 


city wall on the right 
82. Jeru The City from the Mount of Olives.— 
So! nd. 


83. Jerusalem. The City from the Mount of Olives.— 
Centre. sd 


84. Jerusalem. The City from the Mount of Olives.— 
North end. 
8. Jerusalem. The Hill of Scopus, whence the invad- 
ing oF go es made their first appearance against 
e city 


86. ee. Rg? sup Pool ot Gihon, 


pensar into the city. 


87. Paces Lepers’ Ua and Hospital, near 
the Upper Pool of Gihon. in 


88. Jerusalem. The  Sapeenes Lower Pool of Gihon, 
the ’Ain es-Sultan. 


89. Jerusalem. The yober of Hinnom, from the 
Lower Pool of G 

90. Jerusalem. The ~¥ of Evil Counsel; supposed 
to be the scene of Solomon's idolatries. 

91. Jerusalem. The lower part of the Valle 
nom, from the rock tomb (Aceldama) 

92. Jerusalem. The supposed Potter’s Field, ania 
was purchased with Judas Iscariot’s thirty pieces 
of silver. Rock tombs with steps. 


93. Jerusalem. The Kidron Valley; from the sup- 
posed Potter's Field. 


94, Jerusalem. + gd supposed Potter’s Field; from the 
valiey below 


95. Jerusalem. En Rogel, the boundary of Judah and 
Benjamin. 


96. Jerusalem, En Rogel andthe Hill of Evil Counsel. 
97. Jerusalem. The modern village of Silwan (Siloam), 
wish burial-place. 


of Bier 


on the site of the ancient Je 
98, Jerusulem, Isaiah’s tree. A mulberry tree 
posed to mark the site of Isaiah’s martyrdom. 
99. Jerusalem. The Pool of Siloam. 
100, “om. Another view of Silwan (Siloam) and 


The hm Ph go 
nate Som SS Vee 


Silwan. 
poy yh as, and James on the right, the 
aur wail lett = 





It is one thing for a photographer to 





192. Jerusaiem, Mount Moriah ; from the walage of 


103, Jerusalem. The so-called Tombs of Zacharias 
and James, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 


101. Jerusalem. The so-calied Tomb of Absalom. 
1065. Jerusalem. The Valley of Jehoshaphat; from 
the Tonth of Absalom, looking north. 


106. Jerusalem. The Mount of Olives; from” the 
Golden Gate. 


107. Jerusalem. The Valley of Jehoshaphat; from 
Gethsemane. 


. Jerusalem. The Chapel of the Virgin, in the 
Kidron b with the entrance to the Grotto 
of the Agon 


109, Jerusalem. The Garden of Gethsemane. 
110. Jerusalem. The Agony, a sculpture by Canova. 


lll, Jerusalem. The Garden of Gethsemane; 
above, looking south-westward. 


112, Jerusalem. The Garden of Gethsemane; from 
abovet looking north-westward; showing the 
road up to St. Stephen's Gate, and the Chapel of 
the Virgin. 


113, Jerusalem. View from the Grotto of Jeremiah. 


114. Jerusalem. View of the Mount of Olives from the 
Grotto of Jeremiah. 


115. Jerusalem. The Grotto of Jeremiah. 
116. Jerusalem. The road to Mar Saba and the Dead 


Bethany, from the hill above. 
Bethany, with the Dead Sea in the 


from 


117. Jerusalem. 

118. Jerusalem, 
dista ace, 

119. Jerusalem. 

120. Jerusalem. 
House of ‘Mae an 

121, Jerusalem. Bethany. 
Lazarus. 


fn hills about Bethany. 
nang, The The 1 Fees shown as the 


The. reputed Tomb of 


122. Jerusaiem. Bethany. The modern buildings 
shown as the House of Mary and Martha. 


123, Jerusalem. Bethany. Women of Bethany. 

1%. Bethlehem. The Tomb of Rachel. 

1%. Bethlehem. The town from the Church of the 
Nativity. 


126. Bethlehem. The Church of the Nativity. 

127. Bethlehem. ~ stairway descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jesus. = 

128. Bethlehem. The fields of the shepherds’ watch. 


129. oo The Convent of Mar Saba 
nterior. 


130, “> the Dead Sea. The Convent of Mar Saba. 
—Exterior. 


131. The Dead Sea, looking westward. 

132. The Dead Sea, looking towards Moab. 

133. The Dead Sea. Hot-lunch tent. 

154. The Jordan. The Pilgrims’ Bathing Place. 

135. The Jordan. “ Stormy banks.” 

136. Jericho. The reputed House of Zaccheus, 

187. Jericho. The Plains ot Jericho. 

138."Jericho. The Fountain of Elisha. 

139. Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantana 
the reputed place of Jesus’ temptation. 

140. Bethel. Jacob’s dream. 

14l. Bethel. The Tower. 

142. Bethel. View of the town from the Tower. 

143. Bethel. View looking towards Jerusalem. 


144, Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
of the Judges. 


144. Shiloh. The ruined Sanctuary. 

145. Shiloh. Door of the ruined Sanctuary, 
14. Shiloh. The Grove of Deborah. 

147, Shechem. Nablus. Jacob’s Well. 
148, Shechem. Joseph’s Tomb. 


149. Shechem. Mount Ebal, the Mount of Blessing. 

150, Shechem. Mount Gerizim, the Mount of Curs- 
ing; the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 

151, Shechem. Jacob’s Tower. 

152. Shechem. Samaritan houses. 

153. Shechem. Samaritan women. 

14. Shechem. Samaritan patent, with the Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 


155. Shechem. Group of lepers. 

156, Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 
157. Samaria. The Church of St. John. 

158. Samaria. The Colonnade. 


159. Jenin. En Gannim. a Levite 
Issachar. The Mosque, with 


160, Jenin. En Gannim. The village, as seen from the 
Mosque. 


city in the land of 
mos. 


161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well, The region of the 
or of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 
eath. 


162. Dothan. The plain where J wap tpt brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 
168. ’Ain Jalud. The Fountain of J oe 
164. ’Ain Jalud. The stream of the Fountain of 
Jezreel, looking toward the Jordan. 
165, Zerin. The ancient Jezreel, whe anene of Saul’s 
last battle with the Philistines, and of his death. 
The Tower. Also, the residence of Ahab and 


166, Jezreel. The Plain of Jezreel or Eedracion, as 
seen trom the Tower. 
167. Shunem, where the Philistines encam agai 
anu Little ‘ermon, where encamped gaint | 
encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. 


. 





rive out on a pleasant afternoon an 





t it must be borne in mind that Mr. Wilison’s great undertaking involved an outla of many thousand dollars, and the price of his pictures needs to be hig 
than for views that can be taken within easy reach of the artist’s home. f 


saandn another to a7 delicate cnet apparatus upon the backs of camels over the deeds bate and of the Peninsula of — vr by a small host o 


take a few Sra suburban views, ~h ie 
Arabs as an escort. 

168. Shunem. eee” and ape Uy 

169. Shunem. Prickly pear and palms. 

170. Nain, where the widow’s son was to life by 


was raised 
Jesus, and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of the 
Transfiguration. 


171, Nazareth. From the Church of the Annunciation. 


172, Nazareth. The interior of the Church of the 
Annunciation. 


174. Nazareth. The interior of the Chapel of St. 
Joseph, 
176. 


Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin. The 
ues where Mary and Jesus must have gone for 
water. 


177. Nazareth. Nazarene girls at the Fountain of the 
Virgin. 


178, Mount Tabor. Relics of the Crusaders at the 
summit. 


179. Mount Tabor. Jewish moat and wall. 
181. The Sea of Galilee, near the hot springs below 
Tiberias. 


182. The Sea of Galilee. Tiberias. 


183. The Sea of Galilee. Tiberias. The interior of the 
Jewish Synagogue. 
184, The Sea of Galilee. Magdala. 


187. The Sea of Galilee. ’Ain et-Tim. A possible site 
of Bethsaida. 


188, The Sea of Galilee. ’Ain et-Tabighah. The sup- 
posed site of Bethsaida. 

189. Chorazin. Kerazeh. 

190. The river Hasbany, one of the Jordan tributaries, 
and bridge. 


191. The Fountain of Dan. Tell el-Kadi. One of the 
sources of the Jordan. 


19%. Dan. Telel-Kadi. Ruins and oak. 
193. Banias, C#sarea Philippi. The region of Peter's 


confession. 

194. Banias. Csssarea Philippi. The Castie. 

195. Banias. Cmsarea Philippi. The Jordan, at one of 
its sources, 

196. Banias. Csesarea Philippi. One of the sources of 
the Jordana, 

197. Banias. Ceesarea Philippi. Ancient shrines. 


198. Banias. Cesarea Philippi. 
view. 


198. —- Ceesarea Philippi. 


The Castle; another 
The Castle; another 


200. theaee, Caesarea Philippi. 
mon from the Castle. 


201. View of Mount Hermon 
Road. 


View of Mount Her- 


from the Damascus 


203. Druze shepherd, with a lamb. 
204. Druze mule-and-cow team. 
205. Damascus. Olive orchard. 

The scene of St. Paul’s Conversion. 
The scene of St. Paul’s Escape. . 
The House of Naaman the Leper. 
A pes within the city. 


210. Damascus. A house on the wall, hs eewing how 
Paul nught be let dows in a basket. 


21. Damascus. The Ancient City Wall. 
212. Damasens. The East Gate. 
213. Damascus. The Street called Straight. 


2i4. Damascus. A covered portion of the Street called 
Straight. 


215. Damascus. 
216. Damascus. 
217. Damascus. 
218, Damascus. 
219. Damascus. 

nanias. 


A Garden on the Abana River. 

A Cafe, or coffee house. 

The Gate of Peace. 

The House of Ananias. 

A Weaver’s Shop, near the house of 


A shop and bazar. 
The city from a house-top. 
The Grana Mosque. 
The Grand Mosque. The Minaret of 
224. Damascus. The Grand Mosque Gateway. 
Damascus. The Interior of the Kubbet, or Dome, 
of the Grand Mosque. 
Damascus. View of theold and —— new city trom 
the Minaret of the Grand Mosq 
Damascus. Another view pom ie Minaret ot 
the Grand Mosque. 
228. Damascus. The Presbyterian Mission School tor 
Boys. 
229. Damascut. 
Girls. 


227. 


The Presbyterian Mission School for 


230. Damascus. 

231. Damascus, 

232. Damascus. 
Pasha. 


A native family at home. 
The interior of a Jewish residence. 
The interior of the Harem of Assad 


233. Damascus. The Palace Court of Assad Pasha. 
234. Damascus. House ofStambouli Pasha; the Court. 
235. Damascus. House of Stamboali Pasha; theSalon 


to Beirut. El-Fijeh, a tountain source 
ot the Sn or ancient Pharpar. 
Damascus to Beirut. Suk W: arate, or 
Pnharpar River. The Bridge and 


238. Damascus to Beirut. Suk Wady a 
Pharpar River. The Cascade from the gd 
; 239. Damascus to Beirut. The Pharpar River. The 
Roman Road. 


And about 4 other views, embracing Baalbek, 
| Beirut, Joppa, etc. 


These views will is canis dais ennlene, penbenaboesiat on receipt of ihc orliia, Sind Ginn. b6 Us ohn bieiipbedtnce nn half a dozen Te a 


STEREOSCOPES BY MAIL.—An excellent 


difference in quality, however, being in the general “Jnteh of the per rather than in the value of the giasses. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Nothing more desirable can be had for Christmas presents to pastors, nt aver teachers, or scholars. Every Sunday-school that can afford it should at least 


of the Peninsuls of Sinai and of Palestine, 


arelith AG NT'S OUTFIT.To any one d 
vantage. 


1 of course be un 
ry aioe and further information, eddie, 


It wil 


png 
thoi 


oe ite aired’ b 


That these views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school su 
in every ving terms and town. A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work will be both useful and agreeable. Circu- 
upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. 


lain stereoscope will be mailed to any address for $1.00, postage prepaid. Higher priced ones will be mailed to those desiring them,—the 


perintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted 


An entirely fresh field is open. Nothing of 


by agents before. The best season of the year for selliag these photogra hs is close at hand. 


ve a full set of the pictures 


to act os agent, we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. This will enable a canvasser to show the 
erstood that this outfit i is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General. Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, colored and uncolored, of all the above subjects, will bs ready soon. In ordering them, name the series and the numbers of the pictures, the same us im ordering 
the stereoscopic views. ; 








neandng Gehatl Tiktslutendase atin only eivenioanents Wel pie Caneeaie. Sineid. Bewever, ox! efvetinementcl > pary not in good standing be inadvertently i. sectod, 


